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The expense of keeping a horse at livery in either 
of the larger cities is about ten dollars a month; but 
if groomed by a gentleman’s own servant it may be 
done for half that sum exclusively of the groom’s 
wages. Hay has been very abundant in Boston mar- 
ket for the last two or three years, and has sold 
at from ten to fifteerrdollars the ton. Oats at forty- 
five to fifty cents the bushel, wholesale price. 

In Boston a carriage and a pair of horses, in- 
cluding the coachman’s wages, &c., may be kept 
at an annual expense of three hundred and fifty dollars, 
about 80/. a 

I shall ever feel grateful for the hospitable reception 
{met with at Boston. The society is excellent—the 
Bostonians more resembling the English than the in- 
habitants of any other city I had visited; and the 
bearing and appearance of some of them being so 
aristocratical that they have much ado to keep one 
another in countenance. The governor of Massachu- 
setts is entitled * his excellency,” and the lieutenant- 

vernor is addressed as “your honour.” The belles of 

ton dress exceedingly well, better perhaps than 
any others in the Union; Philadelphia and Baltimore 
not excepted. At New York, as I have before re- 
marked, the colours of their dresses are far too gaudy, 
and certainly ill-judged as to the manner and the 
time of wearing them. 

I believe that there is in England a very mistaken 
idea of American society; as I have frequently been 
asked, what could not but appear to me the most un- 
fatr and absurd questions on this subject. With us 
the term “ Yankee” is generally one of ridicule, if not 
of disdain; but to apply it in that sense to all the 
members of society in the United States, is far too in- 
discriminate to be just. There is, as [ have before re- 
marked, an aristocracy in every city in the Union; 
and, peruaps, as many as four or five different sects or 
circles, notwithstanding their boasted equality of con- 
dition. As far asI have been able to judge from what 
I have seen and heard, the American ladies are cer- 
tainly not (generally speaking) what in England 
would be called accomplished—in music and drawing, 
for instance: and still fewer of them are entitled to 
the appellation of “a blue;” but if exceedingly pretty 
features, elegant dress and manners, and agreeable 
and sprightly conversation are to have the same 
weight with us in forming an opinion of the state of 
society in America, that we should allow to them if 
speaking of society in England, I cannot but affirm 
that the refinement of first circles in the larger Ameri- 
can cities is very far advanced, and much farther than 
it has credit for in England. Gentlemen, who are 
such from feeling, from habit, and from education, are 
to be met with in every part of the states; men who 
are quite distinct from the tobacco-chewing, guessing, 
calkilating, fixing, locating, expecting, and expecto- 
rating Yankee, whose very twang, even in the merriest 
moments, has something in it that is absolutely pro- 
voking to the ear of an Englishman, and in whose 
presence one is often tempted to exclaim, “ Be their 
constitution what it may, for heaven’s sake let us 
have something gentleman-like!” , 

I would here earnestly recommend every traveller 
_in the States, never to leave any thing to be done by 
another which he can reasonably do for himself; and 
never to defer any arrangement which had better be 
made over night, in the expectation that all will go 
smoothly in the morning, unless of course he have 
with him a confidential European servant. With or- 
dinary care there is not much fear of losing any thing 
by theft; but the Yankees are often as careless of the 
property of others, as they are careful of their own. 
Above all things, let him, as “ Bob Short” has it, * be 
sure to keep his temper.” Anger is of not the slightest 
use, and a man may as well be out of humour with 
his mantelpiece, as with a Yankee. Indopendence is 
visible in the countenance hoth of the Englishman and 
the American: but in the one, it is stamped as it 
should be on the forehead ; with the other, it is more 
often entwined in the curl of the nether lip. Never 
take the corner inside a coach on a rainy day, you'll 
be wet to the skin: carefully avoid comparison be- 
tween any thing that is American, and any thing that 
is European, particularly if it should be English. I 
have several times received a friendly caution from 
Americans themselves on this head. There are libe- 
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ral minded men in the States who will talk like gentle- 
men on every subject; but I believe there is nothing 
unjust in the remark that jealousy of England and 
English arts, and English improvements, and English 
manufactures, may be reasonably classed as the most 
prominent of their national failings,—and thet out of 
what may be designated as steam-boat acquaintance, 
there are not fifty men, from Maine to Louisiana, who 
can listen to such a comparison without biting their 
lips. 

Y left Boston, as I did Baltimore, with regret, and 
proceeded to Providence, the capital of Rhode Island. 
In the way, I passed through Pawtucket, a very con- 
siderable manufacturing town on the banks of the 
Blackstone river. 

Providence contains nearly 20,000 inhabitants, seve- 
ral manufactures, and some exceedingly good private 
houses. In the neighbourhood, by the assistance of a 
friend, I procured some excellent woodcock shooting. 
Upon my return, I chanced to be standing with my gun 
in my hand near the bar of the inn, when a very decent 
looking American coolly removeda cigar from his mouth, 
and most civilly addressed me with, “ Well, stranger! 
how do you prosper in gunning ?” 

At Providence I embarked for New York in the 
splendid steamboat, the President, passing by Newport, a 
large and populous place, much resorted to on account of 
the sea breeze, which is said to be cool and refreshing 
during the greatest heats of summer. The Providence 
river is one of the finest harbours in the Northern States, 
and the best station for ships of war; as a junction 
could be effected with a fleet from the Chesapeake in 
less than forty hours, with the same wind that would 
be adverse to a ship ‘sailing from Boston harbour, and 
would perhaps prevent a junction in less than ten days. 
The next morning I found myself once more at New 
York—standing just where it did when I first left it ; and 
after the lapse of a day, I embarked in a steamboat to 
proceed up the North or Hudson’s river. The extreme 
rapidity with which we were hurried through the water 
soon carried me into the midst of the most superb river 
scenery I had yet beheld in America. I congratulate 
myself upon having deferred this excursion to the end 
of my tour instead of seeing it at first, and would recom- 
mend every traveller to do the same, because all that 
will be seen afterwards of the same description will 
probably lose by a comparison. The western bank soon 
presents a perpendicular of trap rock, so denominated 
on account of its basaltic formations and general ap. 
pearance, * the pallisades” continuing for nearly twent 
milesalong the river, and forming a natural wall or preci- 
pice, which varies from twenty feet to five hundred feet in 
height, nor is the elevation sensibly diminished by the 
great width of the stream. On the east or opposite 
bank, at a distance of twenty-five miles from New 
York, my attention was excited by the beautiful situa- 
tion of a small village embosomed in woods, and still 
farther concealed by a projecting headland. Upon in- 
quiry I found it was Tarrytown, where Major Andre 
was made prisoner, and its appearance immediately be- 
came doubly interesting. Whether he was or was not 
a spy, cannot, I think, be determined without an answer 
to the inquiry, “ suppose he had succeeded ?”—but 
whether the cause of freedom would have thriven the 
worse for the generous dismissal of a noble-minded 
enemy, or whether the memory of Washington would 
have descended to posterity the less untarnished in con- 
sequence of such an action, are questions which are still 
less problematical. Major Andre was executed at Tap- 
pan, on the other side of the river, standing on the 
boundary line between the states of New York and 
New Jerscy. 

The penitentiary at Sing-sing is the next object of at- 
traction; it is built by the convicts themselves, in the 
shape of a réctangle, 40 feet by 480. ‘The system of soli- 
tary confinement adopted there, is the same as that of Au- 
burn in the western part of thestate of New York. The 
prisoners are confined separately, and are brought out to 
work together in the lime-stone quarries immediately ad- 
joining the prison, but are never allowed to utter a sylla- 

le to,each other. It would appear that under all cir- 
cumstances this system is not more likely to prevent 
crime, than that which is pursued in Philadelphia; and 
on the other hand, with regard to the reformation of a 
prisoner in after life, I should humbly conceive the latter 
mode to be preferable ; because as one prisoner is never 


seen by another, it is very clear he cannot be recognised, 
but can, commence a new life without risking a sneer 
from a former companion in confinement. 

I had lately enjoyed the agreeable society of two 
French gentlemen, who were travelling for the French 
government, with instructions to visit the different prisons 
in the United States in which the system of solitary con- 
finement was adopted, with a view of ascertaining whe- 
ther it was practicable in Francep They informed me, 
that as far as they had seen, they were of opinion that the 
system could be adopted, were it not for the expense to 
be incurred in those alterations whichwould be necessa- 
ry. A criminal condemned to imprisonment in France 
is turned in amongst a number of other persons, is “fed, 
during the period of his detention, and comes out of the 
prison just as he entered it. 

We soon came in sight of Westpoint, at the contmence- 
ment of “the Highlands,” and the most beautiful part of 
the river. This spot was selected in the year 1802, as 
the site of the military college of the United States. The 
buildings connected with the establishment are situated 
on a small plain elevated about 160 feet above the sur- 
face of the river. The venerable ruins of Fort Putnam 
are conspicuously perched upon an eminence 440 feet 
higher ; but the ascent is still continued behind them. 
The whole of the ground belongs to government, the’ im- 
mediate vicinity of the college being within the jurisdi¢- 
tion of the courts of the United States. f ie, 

The dress and appearanc® of the cadets is extremely 
neat ; consisting of a slightly braided jacket, and trowsers 
of grey cloth: their number is about two hundred and 
sixty. The academic staff is composed of thirty-three 
officers, and gentlemen who act as professors and assist- 
ant professors. The cadets are instructed in almost 
every branch of science, but in no language, excepting 
French. They are publicly examined every year, in 
the presence of fifteen visitors, who are invited’ to at- 
tend, and have an allowance made them for their tra- 
velling expenses. Amongst other places, I Visited the 
drawing academy, and another apartment, in which 
were several cadets studying fortification. When there, 
I could not avoid remarking that on one of the tables, by 
the side of the drawing utensils, lay a half demolished 
roll of tobacco. The disgusting habit of chewing to- 
bacco is common in every part of America; even the 
men in the upper classes are not entirely free from it; 
but it surely might be discontinued (by express prohi- 
bition, if necessary) by the officers and cadets of the 
most gentlemanly establishment in the Union, and ° 
against which, laughable as it may appear, objections 
have been raised on account of the aristocratical ideas 
which the young men bring with them into society. 

The annual expenses of each cadet do not exceed 
three hundred and fifty dollars. He is examined at the 
expiration of four years: if he does not pass, he is al- 
lowed another year of grace. There are usually’ on the 
average about a hundred candidates for admission on the 
list, and about thirty are annually accepted: a prefer- 
ence being given to the sons of revolutionary officers, 
or of those who served in the last war. Out of the 
whole number admitted, I was informed that more than 
one half of them leave the college from incapacity, dis- 
orderly behaviour, or other reasons, before their time 
has expired ; and that about one-fourth of them usually 
take their leave within a year after the commencement 
of their studies. Every cadet must have attained the 
age of fourteen before admittance, and is originally in- 
tended for the army; but in the event of his not get- 
ting a commission, the education he has received, amidst 
the present and universal confusion of rail-roads and 
water-powers, will ensure him three dollars a day for 
his services as a civil engineer. The cadets form on 
parade every day at one hour before sunset, and have a 
very soldier-like appearance, occasionally practising the 
guns at a target on the opposite side of the river. The 
band, towards the maintenance of which each cadet con- 
tributes twenty-five cents a month, is said to be the best 
in the States. Ifa young man does not distinguish 
himself, he will probably remain in the ranks of the ca- 
det eorps during the four years of his probation ; but if 
he display more than ordinary abilities, he may become 
a corporal after the first, and a sergeant after the second 
year; and may subsequently get his commission as se. 
cond lieutenant in the amy. 


Kosciusko’served in the American ranks during the 
war of Independence. His cenotaph is a very conspi- 
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cuous object at Westpoint; and at a picturesque spot 
which ‘he is said to have frequented, and is known by 
the name of Kosciusko’s Garden: a small fountain, re- 
garded at this time with peculiar reverence, bubblesup 
through a plain marble slab, and trickles over the letters 
of his name,.as if it-wept its all to his memory. 

Cannon are cast at the foundry on the east side of 
the river, nearly opposite to Westpoint. On that side 
also, a mile or two below, is the house which was occu- 
pied by Arnold when he was carrying on his traitorous 
correspondence with the British officers. The spot 
where he held his conference with Major Andre, is 
overshadowed by a stall grove of trees, easily distin- 
guished by*their superior height. I understood, at 
Westpuint, that General La Fayette during his visit in 
1824, had said he was dining with Arnold, when he re- 
ceived from Major Andre the letter which informed 
him of his capture, and that Arnold immediately made 
some excuse for leaving the table, and escaped as is 
well known, by running down a very steep bank, and 
ordering some boatmen to row him to the British 
sloop of war which brought Major Andre, and was 
then lying in the river awaiting his return. 

The American musket carries but eighteen balls to 
the pound. The charge of powder is also proportionably 
less. A general officer who served in the last war, in- 
formed me that having observed the shoulders of the 
British prisoners, he frequently found them black for a 
month after their capture ; and not being satisfied with 
the smallness of the charge of powder which had been 
already diminished by an order from the American head- 
quarters, he himself, then a colonel, went round to every 
man in his regiment, previously to an engagement, to 
see that it was still further reduced according to his 
own order. The men were thus convinced of the ne- 
cessity of reserving their fire, and of taking a steady 
aim, so that, perhaps, one shot in ten took effect, instead 
of one in sixty; the number usually allowed in Euro- 
pean warfare. He also informed me, that during the 
obscurity of the night, and the confusion which took 
place at the battle of Lundy’s lane, he observed a regi- 
ment forming on his flank, and being unable to discern 
immediately whether they were British or Americans, 
he jumped upon the top of a fence for a better view, and 
immediately became a mark for a volley of British mus- 
quetry, of which every shot passed over his head. This 
no doubt was partly caused by the old method of “ mak- 
ing ready ;” in consequence of which the musquet was 
frequently discharged before it was brought to the 
shoulder, from the perpendicular position in which it 
was held. The British troops suffered more severely 
than they otherwise would have done on account of the 
colour of their uniforms, the least portion of which so 
easily exposed them to the rifle of the back-woodsman. 

Soon after quitting Westpoint we passed the town of 
Newburg, leaving the Catskill mountains on our left. I 
did not visit the hotel at the top of them, as the season 
was too far advanced, and every body had left it. The 
view from it is said to be, and must be, magnificent. 
We then arrived at Albany, which has been for thirty 
years the capitol of the state of New York; it is a hand- 
some and thriving city, containing about 20,000 inha- 
bitants. 

Every traveller should contrive to be at Albany on 
Sunday morning, in order that he may proceed to Sha- 
ker’s town, about eight miles distant, and attend the 
public worship of the sect. At Lebanon, in the same 
state, there is a larger establishment, but it is more out 
of the way. Their mode of worship is certainly the 
most extraordinary that is adopted in any Christian 
community. About fifty men and fifty women were 
arranged en masse with their faces towards each other, 
and with an intervening space of about ten feet, The 
service commenced by an elder coming forward between 
them, and delivering a few words of exhortation. Seve- 
ral others followed his example at intervals during the 
service ; one, more eloquent than the rest, who was des- 
canting on the proper government of the passions and 
the abuse of talent, thought fit to illustrate hig argument 
by a quotation from Gays fable of “ The Grecian youth 
of talents rare.” Hymns were then sung by them in 
their places, each of them shaking the whole time. 
They then performed a regular dance, holding hands, 
advancing and retiring, to a most uproarious tune, sung 
by a few of them formed in a small circle, who gave the 
words and the tune to the others as they afterwards 
paraded in pairs around the room, singing very loudly 
the whole time—hopping heavily, first on one foot, then 
on the other—flapping their hands the whole time before 
them, with their elbows stuck intotheir sides, and looking 
for all the world like so many penguins in procession. 


It was not till the end of the service that they all fairly |at Albany, with the intention of returning, for the last 
fell on their knees, and sung a hymn, as if they were|time, to New York. ; 


asking pardon for their vagaries. 


Before I went to America, I had no idea in how short 


I really think I had never seen such s. curious collec-/# time a meal could be dispatched ; but to see “ bolting” 
tion of heads and features: the chin and lower part of{in perfection, it is necessary to go on board an Albany 


the face were generally very small, giving to some an 
appearance that was perfectly idiotic, whilst others dis- 


steam-boat. The cabin is cleared as much as possible, 
the breakfast is laid, and the free negro stewards are 


played a more subdued modification of that wildness of placed as guards at the top of the stair-case, to prevent 


gaze which might have distinguished the fanatic com- 
panions of Balfour o’ Burley: but there was scarcely 
one among them, either male or female, whose features 
were not remarkable on one account or other. 

From Albany I proceeded to Schenectady, in the rail- 
road carriage, which whirled me forward with a rapidity 
very little inferior to that with which I had been carried 


any gentleman from walking in before the bell ri 

As the hour draws near, conversation is gradually sus 
pended, and the company look as if they were all think- 
ing of the same subject. Groups of lank thin-jawed 
personages may be seen “ progressing” towards the door, 
and “ locating” themselves around it, in expectation of 
the approaching rush, listening to the repeated assu. 
rances of the black stewards within, that no gentleman 


between Liverpool and Manchester, but by no means so st > ; 
silently or so smoothly, as the rattling was very loud. ect = En rings cate napee pase pro 


Thence I went to Utica, a town that at present contains 
10,000 inhabitants, but intends at some future period to 


they can; if they are not brisk in their motions, they 
8 


tand a chance of being sent headlong down stairs, or 


be the capital of the state of New York. Its pretensions]. ; 

are founded on its present prosperity, arising from the — in between the wall and the open doors. In 

Erie canal, which passes through it in its way from mi “ede , of a ee 150 or 200 persons have 

Albany to Lake Erie, its central situation, and the gra- eer” gaan fo mary rh agg Remo 
" i . ’ ’ ‘) ’ 

dual westward movement of the surplus population of mackerel, mush, molasses, &c. is demolished in ‘a in. 


the more eastern cities. 


credibly short space of time. The crowd then slowly 


_ From Utica I visited the Trenton Falls, fifteen miles |re-ascends the staircase—and three-fourths of them are 
distant. I was very much disappointed: there was not |quite surprised that they should be afflicted with dys. 
much water in them, and they appeared more like artifi-| nepsia! ~The music which usually accompanied the 
cial cascades than a natural cataract. The trout fishing | feasts of the ancients, will never be revived by the Ame- 
in the West Canada creek, on which they are situated, | ricans, 


is, I conceive, the best recommendation for a visit to the 
Trenton Falls. Possibly Niagara had spoiled me for 
every water-fall. It is, I think, the author of the 
“ Diary of an Invalid,” who remarks that having seen 
St. Peter’s, he should be contented with his parish church 
ever afterwards. I thence proceeded to Saratoga, theChel- 
tenham of America: but the company which throng to 
it from all parts of the Union, being its only attraction, 





Whilst I remained at New York, I employed my 


time in visiting the dock-yard, the race-ground on Long 
Island, and other places which I had left unseen. The 
race-ground is inclosed with a high paling, and although 
_ kept, is not on so large a scale as might be expect- 
e 


The Americans believed that their horse, Eclipse, was 


and the cies oe Sa i ee = faster than his celebrated English ancestor, till a paper 
ag J mer hich mie pete h thi The |2PPeared in their Sporting Magazine, proving that had 
ton Springs, which are near it, are much prettier. *"€|they run together, their horse, which is undoubtedly a 


waters of both are saline and chalybeate at the same 


very good one, particularly up hill, would have been 


time. The guide books are so filled with accounts of the 
marches, counter-marches, successes, distresses, and final vag ee Fie 3 das te tnoabtiaaty ek E ne 
surrender of General Burgoyne, that I make no apology mile, and is coming to England, to try her speed at 


for merely remarking, that he surrendered to the Ameri- 
can General Gates at Schuylersville in the county of 


Newmarket. 


The Americans boast that they are able to raise 


Saratogas on the 17th of October, 1777. From Saratoga, |. army of cavalry at a momeni’s notice; and th 
I proceeded to Lake George, passing by Glen’s Falls, 80 | - fy wn to the rm alter and tell you that a boy pes 
admirably described in Mr. Cooper's novel of the Last ride almost as soon as he can walk. This is true enough 
of the Mohicans. Unfortunately for me the steam-boat| (6 soir ridi ng to plough, or to church, or along 

on the lake was laid up in ordinary, and I was obliged|_.24; but I do not remember to have seen a horse take 
to content myself with a ride for a few miles along the | , leap in the United States but once,—and he had no 
banks. As far as I could judge, I thought the scenery | aor on his back. It is very rarely that an American is 
equal to that of the finest of British lakes, generally. ?/}seen with a good seat on horseback. I should say, 
with the exception of Loch-Lomond. | It is thirty-six generally, that the Americans were bad riders, excepti 
miles long; but it has no where the majestic breadth of the New Yorkers,—and they are Americans. I thin 
the famed Scottish lake. Its mountains are not so lofty | 5, ey are the w wn & euie y aw. They hue inalnane 


as Ben Lomond, and it has not the weeping birch of the 


military seat, nor a fox-hunting seat, nor a Turkish 


highlands of Scotland, or the arbutus of the lake of seat, nor even what Geoffrey Gambado would term 


Killarney ; but it can boast of an unrivalled clearness of | , Oo sein ute” tet te 
o , 


ride up and down 


water, a most delicious perfume from the gum cistus, she Meals with the toe aleavet tnvariall 

: ; much 
(vulgo, sweet fern) which grows abundantly on its mar-lyctow the heelj-and the back and shoulders, like the 
gin; and the autumnal foliage reflected on its sur-|, genteel and agreeable” of the same author. of course 
face is certainly far more beautiful and brilliant than any |; clined forward : at the same time it must be confessed 
thing of the kind that Great Britain can display. Culti-| not as they have neither cavalry nor fox-hunting, it is 
vation was to be seen in many parts; but there were no not surprising that they cannot ride. ’ 


splendid country seats, and the majestic beauty of this 


I witnessed an extraordinary exhibition, purportirg 


lovely lake must be contented to remain destitute of ae 
‘ to be a burlesque upon the militia system, and got up 
those unrivalled ornaments, so long as democracy holds} i+, no inconsiderable share of humour. A pervert ite 


sway over the mountains that surround it. 


horseback, masked, in the uniform of Napoleon, wearing 


At the head of the lake stands the village of Caldwell, asmall figure of him on either shoulder, and carrying 
and near it are the ruins of Fort George and Fort Wil-}an enormous tin sword, headed a band of ragamuffins, 
liam. It would far exceed the limits of this work, wer¢|habited as their wit and ingenuity dictated to them. 
I to take notice of the numerous battles that have been | Pasteboard, pumpkins, spits, and hay-bands, with a hun- 
fought during the last eighty years in the vicinity of] dred other things of the same kind, being put in requisi- 
Lake George ; for an account of the massacre that took | tion to aid the spirit of buffoonery, and assist in ridicul- 
place after the surrender of Fort William-Henry, by ing the militia. The only motto among the many that 
Major Monroe, to the French troops under the command | was good and pointed, was “ soldiers in peace, citizens 
of the Marquis of Montcalm in 1757, I will again with|in war.” But the whole scene, although acted on a less 


pleasure refer you to the “ Last of the Mohicans,” 


serious occasion, was worthy the days of Anacharsis 


I should mention that there is excellent bass fishing | K]ootz. 


in the lake, and that all nscessary information, &c. may 


I cannot forbear to relate an instance of that mock 


be obtained at the lake tavern at Caldwell. The bass is| modesty of which the Americans are sometimes accused, 
taken with a spinning minnow, and when hooked affords |] was at a ball, and was guilty of joining in a quadrille. 
for a short time, even more sport than a salmon; but is} When the time for the “ dos a dos” arrived, I advanced 


much sooner exhausted. 


to perform that part of the figure in the same manner as 


Sandy Hill was my next destination. In my way, I|I should have done at a ball in England; but I found 
passed over the ground where General Burgoyne sur-|that the lady, who was.dancing opposite to me, receded 





rendered, and in a few hours again entered a steam-boat, 











instead of coming forward, and my movement had at- 
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emma 


tracted considerable attention. 





I felt that I had com- 


*mitted some errof, and my partner, who had travelled 


a deal in Europe and had often danced quadrilles 
in France and England, kindly hinted to me, with a 
slight archness of smile, that I had made a mistake.— 
« We do not dance the dos a dos here; we have left off 
that part of the figure !” 

Two circumstances contributed to render my voy- 

home agreeable: one was, that I sailed in the splen- 
did new ship the “ North America ;” the other, that she 
was commanded 7 Captain Macy. As the steam-boat 
slowly towed us from the wharf, I felt gratified and 
grateful for the kindness I had met with in America ; 
and I unhesitatingly affirm, that if an Englishman be 
treated otherwise it must be his own fault. I looked at 
the retiring city : I thought the houses were not so very 
red, after all; and I tried to persuade myself that the 
bay of New York was as beautiful as the bay of Naples: 
but I found that I could not show my gratitnde at the ex- 
pense of what appeared to me to be the truth; namely, 
that itisand must ever remain very far inferior. Partiality 
is apt to elicit some very contrary opinions. The New 
Yorkers think their bay equal in beauty to the bay of 
Naples: when the Dutch had possession of the country, 
they called it the New Netherlands. But these are 

ifles, and as such I hope they are pardonable. 

I advise you to go to America: at this period there is 
nocountry equally interesting, nor one so likely to re- 
main so, till it falls to pieces, probably within less than 
half a century, by its own weight. If you are an ultra- 
tory you will, perhaps, receive a lesson that may reduce 
you to reason ; if you are a radical, and in your senses, 
asan Englishman anda gentleman, you are certain of 
changing your opinions before you return; and you 
may prepare yourself accordingly. You will be grati- 
fied by visiting a land, that come what will, must ever 
remain a land of liberty, which the Saxon blood alone is 
capable of enjoying. So little, it may be remarked, do 
the French understand the term, that it is only since the 
last revolution that they have acquired the “droit de 
Vinitiatif,” or the right by which any member of the 
chamber of deputies can by himself bring in a bill or 
“ projet de loi,” whenever he pleases; a right which the 
members of the house of commons in England may be 
said to have enjoyed for two centuries. Previously to 
the late changes in France, it was necessary that a num- 
ber of members who wished to introduce any measure 
into the chamber, should petition the king for leave to 
do so; otherwise, as is well known, it was brought for- 
ward by the minister alone. You will be gratified by 
seeing so much of what may be termed the aristocracy 
of nature in the primeval forests, the vast lakes and 
majestic rivers of: North America; and still more so by 
having visited a land where man is supposed to be more 
his own master than in any other civilized part of the 
world, and where his energy meets with co-operation in 
the natural resources of the country, and commands suc- 
cess at the hands of his fellow men. You will then be 
able to form an opinion whether the state of society be 
more or less enviable than that to which you have been 
accustomed; whether the fine arts are more likely to 
flourish; whether men in their public or private 
characters as husbands, as fathers, as* brothers, as 
gentlemen, are better, more honest, or more amiable 
than among yourselves; or whether the government 
under which they live is more calculated for the encou- 
ragement of true religion, the shelter of virtue, the en- 
joyment of life and liberty; or, if fair allowance be 
made for the advantages incidental to a new country, 
whether it is better adapted for the advancement of na- 
tional prosperity, than the institutions of your native 
land——Go to America, canvass the pretensions of the 
Americans, and then judge for yourself. 

END OF SIX MONTHS IN AMERICA. 


TEMPLE’S TRAVELS IN PERU. 

An early number of the Circulating Library will 
commence the highly amusing and interesting “ Tra- 
vels in Peru, including a year’s residence in Potosi, by 
Edmond Temple, knight of the royal and distinguish- 





_ed order of Charles [II.” from the London edition in 


two octavo volumes. 
From the London New Monthly Magazine. 

“So much has been ill written on the subject of 
Spanish America, that we entered upon the travels 
now on our table with every anticipation of disap- 
pointment; but after reading to the middle we be- 
came so deeply absorbed that we persevered even unto 
the last page of the second volume ; and having done 


so, we have to thank the author for the very agreeable 
narrative with which he has favoured us, These tra- 
vels in Peru will long maintain their reputation for the 
accuracy of detail, the spirit of the style, and the utili- 
ty of the information they contain. The professional 
matter is very valuable. 

“The evidence is perfect that the stores of mineral 
wealth in Peru, and the adjacent states, is not ex- 
hausted; and it is also clear that the failure of the 
Potosi Association was not the result of mismanage- 
ment abroad ; for the agents had scarcely arrived at 
their destination, before they were overwhelmed by 
the acts of the directors in England. And it seems 
probable, that under judicious administration, the re- 
sults might have been very different from what they 
have been.” 

From the London Monthly Review. 

“Mr. Temple, we must say, is one of the most 
sprightly travellers with whom we have been in South 
America for an age. As to Peru, we have traversed 
the whole country at least twenty times, yet it is, 
from us, no small praise for Mr. Temple, to admit that 
he has, with his good humoured gentlemanly way of 
telling his story, induced us to revisit the whole of 
these scenes again. There is much to instruct anda 
great deal to amuse. Amid the details of personal 
adventures, there is a great deal of shrewd and strong 
observation, and though very amusing indeed, it is by 
no means so to the extent of prejudicing a sound and 
sensible view of matters which require to be treated 
with due gravity. 

“During that grand epoch of national wisdom and 
speculation, the famous annus mirabilis 1825, some of 
our readers. may chance to recollect, among the pro- 
jects of the day, one entitled the ‘ Potosi, La Paz, and 
Peruvian Mining Association.’ This scheme, which 
the Baron de Humboldt was pleased to call a ‘grande 
et belle enterprise,’ was conducted on a magnificent 
scale. The execution of it was entrusted to a long 
list of official persons, filling various situations at 
home and abroad. Too happy was Mr. Temple at 
being appointed secretary to the establishment at Po- 
tosi. He was assured that the situation would give 
independence and luxury, not only to his own precious 
self, but to all his posterity for ever and ever! of the 
failure of these hopes the book itself furnishes a most 
interesting detail.” 


From the London Literary Gazette. 


“The lovers of foreign travels have here a most 
agreeable companion to escort them through Peru, 
conduct them to rich Potosi, and both by his observant 
and conversational powers to present a multitude of 
interesting scenes and curious objects to them in a 
very amusing and pleasing manner. With the tastes 
of a gentleman, and the information of a man of the 
world, our author, in clearing broad and almost unin- 
habited plains, in mixing with society in towns and 
cities, in estimating the productions of nature, and in 
discussing the mining capabilities of the country, is 
equally at home and always entertaining. Our ex- 
tracts show, as well as ten times as many, the various 
able ways in which the author treats his subjects; 
though we might indeed extensively enrich our 
columns by amusing quotations. But we have, we 
trust, done enough to give them, as they well deserve, 
a passport to general circulation.” 





MISS MARTINEAU’S TALES. | 

A lady of the name of Martineau is publishing in 
London a series of politico-cconomical tales, which 
have been received with uncommon favour by the 
whole British public. The fact that her merits are al- 
most entirely unknown in the United States, may be 
accounted for, from the circumstance of nearly all of 
the tales having reference immediately to local laws 
or habits which are unknown here. Eight of these 
beautiful little volumes are now before us—but one of 
them, however, would be perused with much interest 
by our readers—that one we shall present them in our 
next or the succeeding number of the Library. It is 
entitled “The Hill and the Valley,” and has a bearing 
on subjects which should be studied and understood 
every where. It possesses moreover much interest to 
the mere reader of highly wrought fiction, affording 





pictures drawn to the life of English manners. It is 
also a favourable specimen of Miss Martineau’s man- 
ner and style. 

In order to exhibit the estimation in which this lady 
is held in England, we insert the following notices. 
Should any of the future tales possess equal merits 
with “ The Hill and the Valley,” we shall lay them 
before our readers. 


“A writer of Miss Martineau’s class has long been 
wanted; the appearance of her little volumes will be 
considered an epoch in the history of science. The 
interest she conveys by vivid pictures of the condition 
of the people, and the ability with which she has 
thrown out the various characters of individuals, and 
painted numerous incidents, add the instruction of a 
lecture to the entertainment of a romance.”—London 
Spectator. 

“It is the duty of every one who has the public ear, 

to doall in his power to extend the well merited repu- 
tation of Miss M.’s politico-economical tales. The 
utility of the object of this series, and the excellence 
of its execution, recommend it to the attention of all 
reading societies and discussion clubs.”—London Ex- 
aminer. 
“We can add only our recommendation of the series, 
to that of the universal periodical press. Those who 
delight in poetry and pathos, in dramatic and pictorial 
power of a high order, we refer to these talesy We 
may long look to find these descriptions surpassed.” — 
London Monthly Repository. 

“ The Wizard of the North might have been proud 
of some of the conceptions.”—Spectator. 

“We hold. one of her little volumes to be a dearer 
and more tangible boon to all soeial humanity, than 
the Iliad or a Paradise Lost.”—New Weekly Mes- 
senger. 

‘We need scarcely point attention to the various 
talent displayed—the uncommon mixture of clear 
reasoning and deep pathos. Miss M. has all Miss 
lidgeworth’s happy management of circumstances and 
their consequences, her rectitude of principle, her 
penetrating judgment, and her constant moral aim; 
but she has further, a warm sensibility, a feeling for 
natural beauty, a richness of imagination, and a meek 
and earnest sense of religion. We know no library in 
which her works are not worthy to have a place, and 
to the general class of readers their value is incalcula- 
ble.”"—London Literary Gazeite. 

Tae Hit anp THE Vatiey.—“ This is a little 
volume which lords and labourers, children and aged 
statesmen, may read with delight and instruction. In 
the art of familiar instruction, Miss M. falls in no 
wise short of Miss Edgeworth; and without disparage- 
ment to the valuable labours of the latter, we must ob- 
serve, that all the great good she has done is not com- 
parable in importance to the exposure of some fatal 
errors of ignorance in this little book.”—Ezaminer, 

“We admire the talent and graphic power of this 
writer, and we enjoy her characteristic sketches as we 
would their true originals.”—Lilerary Guardian. 


In our opinion this series deserves to be, and will 
probably prove, the most popular little publication of 
the era. Since Miss Edgeworth, there has been no- 
thing in its kind equal to “ The Hill and the Valley.” 
—Spectator. 


The foregoing is undoubtedly high praise, and after 
an attentive perusal of her labours, we are prepared to 
endorse it. In addition we may remark that the style 
is perfectly original, and in its simplicity exhibits the 
very perfection of art, combined with a playful fancy, 
and a firmness of grasp when she takes hold of a de- 
bated topic, which has never been surpassed. 





The publisher returns his sincere thanks to 
his friends, and subscribers generally for the 
solid nature and extent of the encouragement 
he has received, and has the pleasure of stating 
that it has already proved sufficient to insure 
the continuance of the Select Circulating Li- 
brary. 
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THE MASQUE. 


BY THE ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 


(Fi:om the last London edition.) 
— 


CHAPTER I. 

The winter of 1633 had set in with unusual severity 
throughout Suabia and Bavaria, though as yet scarcely 
advanced beyond the first week of November. It was, 
in fact, at the point when our tale commences, the 8th 
6f that month, or, in our modern computation, the 18th; 
long after which date it had been customary of late years, 
ender any ordinary state of the weather, to extend the 
course of military operations, and without much decline 
of vigour. Latterly, indeed, it had become apparent 
that entire winter campaigns, without either formal 
stispensions of hostilities, or even partial relaxations, had 
entered professedly as a point of policy into the system 
of warfare which now swept over Germany in full career, 
threatening soon to convert its vast central provinces— 
so recently blooming Edens of peace and expanding pros- 
perity—into a howling wilderness; and which had al- 
ready converted immense tracts into one universal acel- 
dama, or human shambles, reviving to the recollection 
at every step the extent of past happiness in the endless 
memorials of its destruction. This innovation upon the 
old practice of war had been introduced by the Swedish 
armies, whose northern habits and training had fortu- 
nately prepared them to receivea German winter as a very 
beneficial exchange; whilst upon the less hardy soldiers 
from Italy, Spain, and the Southern France, to whom 
the harsh transition from their own sunny skies had 
miade the very same climate a severe trial of constitution, 
this change of policy pressed with a hardship that 'some- 
times crippled their exertions. 
It was a change, however, not so long settled as to 
resist the extraordinary circumstances of the weather. 
So fierce had been the cold for the last.fortnight, and so 
premature, that a pretty confident anticipation had 
arisen, in all quarters throughout the poor exhausted 
land, of a general armistice. And as this, once estab- 
lished, would offer a ready opening to some measure of 
permanent pacification, it could not be surprising that 
the natural hopefulness of the human heart, long op- 
pressed by gloomy prospects, should open with unusual 
readiness to the first colourable dawn of happier times. 
In fact, the reaction in the public spirits was sudden and 
universal. It happened also that the particular occasion 
of ‘this change of ‘prospect brought with it a separate 
pleasure on its own account. Winter, which by its pe- 
culiar severity had created the apparent necessity for an 
armistice, brought many household pleasures in its 
train—associated immemorially with that season in all 


northern climates. The cold which had casually opened | the officer: he was left standing by himself on the steps 
a*path to more distant hopes, was also for the present}of the church, looking down upon this scene of joyous 


moment a screen between themselves and the enemy’s 


sword. And thus it happened that the same season, |stood its meaning, nor shared in its feelings. 


which held out a not improbable picture of final restora- 


tion, however remote, to public happiness, promised them | of the university of Klosterheim, except where he still 
a certain foretaste of this blessing in the immediate se-|retained underneath a travelling dress, stained with re- 
cent marks of the roads and the weather, advanced 

But in the ancient city of Klosterheim it might have | amongst his friends with an air at once frank, kind, and 
been imagined that nobody participated in these feelings. | dignified. He replied to their greetings in the language 
A stir and agitation amongst the citizens had been con-| of cheerfulness ; but his features expressed anxiety, and 
spicuous for some days ; and on the morning of the 8th,|his manner was hurried. Whether he had not observed 
spite of the intense cold, persons of every rank were seen | the officer overlooking them or thought that the import- 
crowding from an early hour to the city walls, and re-}ance of the communications which he had to make 
turning homewards at intervals, with anxious and dis-|transcended all common restraints of caution, there was 
satisfied looks. Groups of both sexes were collected at | little time to judge; so it was, at any rate, that without 
every corner of ‘the wider streets, keenly debating, or|lowering his voice, he entered abruptly upon his busi- 
angrily protesting ; at one time denouncing vengeance to | ness. 


curity of their homes. 


some great enemy; at another, passionately lamenting 
some past or half-forgotten calamity, re 


thoughts whilst anticipating a similar catastrophe for|I have viewed and numbered his vile assassins. 
are in strength triple the utmost amount of our friends. 

Above all, the great square, upon which the ancient] Without help from us, our kinsmen are lost. Scarce 
eastellated palace or schloss opened by one of its fronts,]one of us but will lose a dear friend before three nights 
as well as a principal convent of the city, was the resort | are over, should Klosterheim not resolutely do her duty.” 


the present day. 


of many turbulent spirits. Most of these were young 
men, and amongst them many students of the university : 


for the war, which had thinned or totally dispersed|more call for sudden resolution. 
some of the greatest universities in Germany, under the | morrow’s sun shall set, the sword of this detested rob- 

icular circumstances of its situation, had greatly in-| ber will be at their throats. For he has some intelli- 
creased that of Klosterheim. Judging by the tone which | gence (whence I know not, nor how much) of their ap. 
proach. Neither think that Holkerstein is a man ac- 


the antique portals of the palace. It was probable, how- 
ever, that little more than their gestures had reached 


the air of one who took no further concern in their pro- 


purpose. With more warning and leisure to arrange 
his precautions, he might have passed as an indifferent 


loop which secured it half way down his back, and his 


Landgrave, whose ambitious pretensions, ‘and tyrannical 


year or two of his apparent age might be charged upon 


ness and self-possession of a military training; and as 


would have been pronounced, on the whole, a man of; 


treachery, and at times a ferocious one of cruelty. 


into whispers and inaudible murmurs. 


strongly, were many fiery young men, who disdained to 
temper the expression of their feelings, or to moderate 
their tone. A large group of these at one corner of; 


the ear at intervals, a stranger might conjecture that it] quainted with any touch of merey or relenting. Where 
was no empty lamentation over impending evils which] no ransom is to be had, he is in those circ 
occupied this crowd, but some s€rious preparation of|that he will and must deliver himself from the burden of _ 
meeting or redressing them. An officer of some dis-| prisoners by a general massacre. Infants even will not _ 
tinction had been for some time observing them from] be spared.” 
Many women had by this time flocked to the onter 
v ring of the listening audience. And perhaps for theiy 
him ; for at length he moved nearer, and gradually in-|ears in particular it was that the young stranger urged 
sinuated himself into the thickest part of the mob, with] these last circumstances, adding, 
L : er ¢ “ Will you look down tamely from your city walls 
ceedings, than that of simple curiosity. But his martial] upon such another massacre of the innocents as we 
air and his dress allowed him no means of covering his} once before witnessed ?” ‘ 
“Cursed be Holkerstein!” said a multitude of voices, 


“ And cursed be those that openly or secretly support 


spectator ; as it was, his jewel-hilted sabre, the massy|him!” added one of the students, looking earnestly at 
gold chain, depending in front from a costly button and| the officer. 


“ Amen !”’ said the officer, in a solemn tone, and look- 


broad crimson scarf, embroidered in a style of peculiar|ing round him with the aspect of one who will not sup. 
splendour, announced him as a favoured officer of the] pose himself to have been included in the suspicion. 


“ And, friends, remember this,” pursued the popular 


mode of supporting them, were just now the objects of| favourite ; “ whilst you are discharging the first duties 
general abhorrence in Klosterheim. His own appear-|of Christians and brave men to those who are now 
ance did not belie the service which he had adopted. He| throwing themselves upon the hospitality of your city, 
was a man of stout person, somewhat elegantly formed,| you will also be acquitting yourselves of a great debt to 
in age about three or four-and-thirty, though perhaps a] the emperor.” 


“Softly, young gentleman, softly,” interrupted the 


the bronzing effect of sun and wind. In bearing and_| officer; “ his serene highness, my lege lord and yours, 
carriage, he announced to every eye the mixed careless-| governs here, and the emperor has no part in our alle. 
¢ , giance. For debts, what the city owes to ‘the emperor, 
his features were regular, and remarkably intelligent, he| she will pay. But men and horses I take it”——— 


“Are precisely the coin which the time demands; 


winning exterior, were it not for the repulsive effect of] these will best please the emperor, and, perhaps, will suit 
his eye, in which there was a sinister expression of} the circumstances of the ‘city. But, leaving the empe. 
r ‘ ror’s rights as a question for lawyers,—you, sir, area 
Placed upon their guard by his costume, and the} soldier,—I question not, a brave one,—will you advise 
severity of his countenance, those of the lower rank/his highness the landgrave to look down from the castle 
were silent as he moved along, or lowered their voices] windows upon a vile marauder, stripping or murdering 
Amongst the} the innocent people who are throwing themselves upon 
students, however, whenever they happened to muster} the hospitality of this ancient city ?” 

“ Ay, sir, that will I, be you well assured—the land. | 
grave is my soverei 


7, 


“Since when? Since Thursday week, I think; for 




























d to their}have penetrated within his fortress. With my own eyes 


their voices. 
steps; and probably no lover of scenes would have 


ties, both equally ready to take offence, and careless 
of giving it; but at that moment, from an opposite angle 
of the square, was seen approaching a young man in 
plain clothes, who drew off the universal regard of the 
mob upon himself, and by the uproar of welcome which 
saluted him, occasioned all other sounds to be stifled. 
“Long life to our noble leader !”’— Welcome to the 
good Max !” resounded through the square. “ Hail to our 
noble brother!” was the acclamation of the students. 
And every body hastened forward to meet him with anim- 
petuosity which for the moment drew off all attention from 


welcome—the sole spectator who neither fully under- 


The stranger, who wore in part the antique costume 


“Friends! I have seen the accursed Holkerstein ; I 


They 


“ She shall, she shall!” exclaimed a multitude of voices. 
“Then, friends, it must be speedily; never was there 
Perhaps before to- 


the square drew attention upon themselves, as well by|so long it is since your /ertia* first entered Klosterheim, 
the conspicuous station which they occupied upon| But in that as you will, and if it be a point of honour / 
the steps of a church portico, as by the loudness of|with you gentlemen Walloons, to look on whilst women | 
Towards them ‘the officer directed his}and children are butchered. For such a purpose to | 
man is my sovereign; and as to the landgrave in pat. | 
had very long to wait for some explosion ‘between par-| ticular”. 





“ Nor ours, nor ours,” shouted a tumult of voices— 
which drowned the young student’s words about the 
landgrave, though apparently part of them reached the 
officer. He looked round in quest of some military 
comrades who might support him in the voye du fait, 
to which, at this point, his passion prompted him. 
seeing none, he exclaimed, “ Citizens, press not this mat. 
ter too far—and you, young man especially, forbear— 
you tread upon the brink of treason !” 

A shout of derision threw back his words. 

“ Of treason, I say,” he repeated furiously ; “ and such 
wild behaviour it is, (and I say it with pain,) that per- 
haps even now is driving his highness to place your city 
under martial law.” 

“ Martiak law! did you hear that?” ran along from 
mouth to mouth. 

“ Martial law, gentlemen, I say ; how will you relish 
the little articles of that code? The provost marshal 
makes short leave-takings. Two fathom of ‘rope, and 
any of these pleasant old balconies which I see around 
me, (pointing, as he spoke, to the antique galleries of 
wood which ran round the middle stories in the convent 
of St. Peter,) with a confessor, or none, as the provost’s 
breakfast may chance to allow, have cut short, to my 
knowledge, the freaks of many a better fellow than any 
I now see before me.” 

Saying this, he bowed with a mock solemnity all round 
to the crowd, which, by this time, had increased in num- 
ber and violence. Those who were in the outermost 
circles, and beyond the distinct hearing of what he said, 
had been discussing with heat the alarming confirma- 
tion of their fears in respect to Holkerstein, or listeni 

to the impassioned narrative of a woman, who had al- 
ready seen one of her sons butchered by this ruffian’s 
people under the walls of the city, and was now anticl 
pating the same fate for her last surviving son and 
daughter, in case they should happen to be amongst the 
party:now expected from Vienna. She had just recited 
the tragical circumstances of her son’s death, and 
worked powerfully upon the sympathising passions of 
the crowd, when, suddenly, at a moment so unseasona 





* An old Walloon designation for a battalion. 








prevailed, and the random expressions which fell upon 
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for the officer, some imperfect repetition of his words} panions, then hurried away to the chancery of the/ hausen without loss or any violent alarm; and indeed, 
Where j ut the provost marshal and the rope, d rapidly| palace, whither the courier had proceeded with his] considering the length of their journey, and the dis- 
mstances & from mouth to mouth. It was said that he had threat-| despatches. tracted stute of the empire, they had hitherto travelled 
surden of every man with instant death at the drum-head,| These were interesting in the highest degree. It/iu remarkable security. It was now nearly a month 
. will not who should but speculate on assisting his friends outside,| had been doubted by many, and by others a pretend-|since they had taken their departure from Vienna, at 
under the heaviest extremities of danger or of outrage./ed doubt had been raised to serve the landgrave’s| which point considerable numbers had assembled from 
the outer sarcastic bow, and the inflamed countenance of the} purpose, whether the great cavalcade from Vienna| the adjacent country to take the benefit of their con- 
for their , were seen by glimpses farther than his words] would be likely to reach the entrance of the forest for} voy. Some of these they had dropped at different 
yer urged extended. Kindling eyes and lifted arms of many|a week or more. Certain news had now arrived, and| turns in their route, but many more had joined them 
amongst the mob, and chiefly of those on the outside| was published before it could be stifled, that they and| as they advanced; for in every considerable city they 
ity walle who had heard his words the most imperfectly, pro-|all their baggage, after a prosperous journey so far,| found large accumulations of strangers, driven in for 
swe have imed to such as knew Klosterheim and its temper at| would be assembled at that point on this very evening.| momentary shelter from the storm of war as it spread 
f , this moment, the danger in which he stood. . Maximilian,| The courier had left the advanced guard about noon-|over one district after another; and many of these 
witht the young student, generously forgot his indignation in| day, with an escort of four hundred of the Black Ya-| were eager to try the chances of a change, or, upon 
bases xe eoncern fy his immediate safety. Seizing him by the| gers from the Imperial Guard, and two hundred of| more considerate grounds, preferred the protection of 
mestly at hand he exclaimed,— Papenheim’s Dragoons, at Waldenhausen, on the very |a place situated like Klosterheim, in a nook as yet un- 
and look “Sir, but a moment ago you warned me that I stood] brink of the forest. The main body and rear were} visited by the scourge of military execution. Hence 
hel d on the brink of treason,—look to your own safety at] expected to reach the same point in four or five hours;| it happened, that from a party of seven hundred and 
a present; for the eyes of some whom I see yonder ar¢/and the whole party would then fortify their encamp- fifty, with an escort of four hundred yagers, which 
chon. ” : ment as much as possible against the night attack| was the amount of their numbers on passing through 
a duties “ Young gentleman,” the other replied contemptuously,} which they had too much reason to apprehend. the gates of Vienna, they had gradually swelled into a 
™ «J presume that you are a student; let me counsel you] This was news which, in bringing a respite of forty-| train of sixteen hundred, including two companies of 
ee -— to go back to your books. There you will be in your] ejght hours, brought relief to some who had feared| dragoons who had joined them by the emperor’s or- 
<a element. For myself, I am familiar with faces as angry] that even this very night might present them with the| ders at one of the fortified posts, 
nt debt to as these—and hands something more formidable. Be- spectacle of their beloved friends engaged in a bloody| It was felt, as a circumstance of noticeable singu- 
apted the lieve me, I see nobody here,” and he affected to speak struggle at the very gates of Klosterheim; for it was| larity, by most of the party, that, after traversing a 
A - with imperturbable coolness, but his voice became tremu-| the fixed resolution of the landgrave to suffer no di-| large part of Germany without encountering any very 
chen lous with passion, “ whom I can even esteem worthy of| minution of his own military strength, or of the|imminent peril, they should be first summoned to un- 
fem a soldier’s consideration.” : means for recruiting it hereafter. Men, horses, arms,| usual vigilance, and all the most jealous precautions 
7 And yet, Colonel von Aremberg, there is at least one] || alike were rigorously laid- under embargo by the| of fear, at the very termination of their journey. In 
ere man here who has had the honour of commanding men as existing government of the city; and such was the/all parts of their route they had met with columns of 
7 will-suit elevated as yourself.” Saying which, he hastily drew military power at its disposal, reckoning not merely|troops pursuing their march, and now and then with 
h ; from his bosom, where it hung suspended from his neck,| the numerical strength in troops, but also the power of| roving bands of deserters, who were formidable to the 
2 a large flat tablet of remarkably beautiful onyx, on one} sweeping the main streets of the town, and several of| unprotected traveller. Some they had overawed by 
o re side of which was sculptured a very striking face: but! the principal roads outside, that it was become a mat-| their display of military strength ; from others, in the 
ee coals on the other, which he presented to the gaze of the! ter of serious doubt whether the unanimous insurrec- Imperial service, they had received cheerful assistance; 
unde eolonel, was a fine representation of an eagle grovelling| tion of the populace had a chance for making head} and any Swedish corps, which rumour had presented 
oe a on the dust, and beginning to expand its wings—with against the government. But others found not even a/as formidable by their numbers, they had, with some 
— the single word Resurgam by way of motto. momentary comfort in this account. They considered} exertion of forethought and contrivance, constantly 
the land. Never was revulsion of feeling so rapidly expressed] that perhaps Waldenhausen might be the very ground| evaded, either by a little detour, or by a temporary 











cin sal calm antagonist. With the advantage of perfect self-) who would this night be lying awake in Klosterheim.| many monstrous growths which had arisen upon the 
rf ssion, Maximilian found it easy to parry the tem-| A slight circumstance served to barb and point the|ruins of social order in this long and unhappy war. 
voices on blows of the colonel ; and he would perhaps} public distress, which otherwise seemed previously to Drawing to himself all the malcontents of his own 
bout the e found it easy to disarm him. But at this moment}haye reached its utmost height. The courier had| neighbourhood, and as many deserters from the regu- 
ached the the crowd, who had been with great difficulty repressed) brought a large budget of letters to private individu-|lar armies in the centre of Germany as he could 
military by the more thoughtful among the students, burst} ais throughout Klosterheim; many of these were|tempt to his service by the license of unlimited pil- 
e du fait, through all restraints. In the violent outrage offered to] written by children unacquainted with the dreadful lage, he had rapidly created a respectable force—had 
m. But, their champion and leader, they saw naturally a full) catastrophe which threatened them. Most of them possessed himself of various castles in Wirtemberg, 
this mat- confirmation of the worst impressions they had received} jad been long separated, by the fury of the war, from| within fifty or sixty miles of Klosterheim—had at- 
forbear as to the colonel’s temper and intention. A number of| (heir parents. They had assembled, from many differ-|tacked and defeated many parties of regular troops 
them rushed forward to execute a summary vengeance ;/ ent quarters, at Vienna, in order to join what might|sent out to reduce him—and by great aclivity and lo- 
and the foremost amongst these, a mechanic of Kloster-| he called, in Oriental phrase, the caravan. Their Pa- cal knowledge, had raised himself to so much con- 
and such heim distinguished for his herculean strength, with one} rents had also, in many instances, from places equally| sideration, that the terror of his name had spread 
that per- blow stretched Von Aremberg on the ground. A savage| dispersed, assembled at Klosterheim,—and, after great] even to Vienna; and the escort of yagers had been 
your city yell announced the dreadful fate which impended over] reyolutions of fortune, they were now going once| granted by the Imperial government as much on his 
the fallen officer. And, spite of the generous exertions] yore to rejoin each other. Their letters expressed| account as for any more general reason. A lady, 
ong from made for his protection by Maximilian and his brother | ihe feelings of hope and affectionate pleasure suitable} who was in some way related to the emperor's family, 
students, it is probable that at that moment no human} ig the occasion. They retraced the perils they had| and, by those who were in the secret, was reputed to 
ou relish interposition could have availed toturn aside the awakened} passed during the twenty-six days of their journey,—|be the emperor’s natural daughter, accompanied the 
marshal appetite for vengeance, and that he must have perished,| the great towns, heaths, and forests they had traversed| travelling party, with a suite of female attendants. 
ope, and | but for the accident which at that particular instant of] since leaving the gates of Vienna; and expressed, in| To this lady, who was known by the name of the 
e ar time occurred to draw off the attention of the mob. the innocent terms of childhood, the pleasure they} Countess Paulina, the rest of the company held them. 
lleries ‘of A signal gun from a watch-tower, which always in| felt in having come within two stages of the gates of| selves indebted for their escort; and hence, as much 
e convent those unhappy times announced the approach of stran-| Klosterheim. “In the forest,” said they, “tkere will| as for her rank, she was treated with ceremonious re- 
provost’s gers, had been fired about ten minutes before; but, in}be no more dangers to pass; no soldiers; nothing | spect throughout the journey. 
rt, to my the turbulent uproar of the crowd, it had passed unno-| worse than wild deer.” The Lady Paulina travelled with her suite in 
than any ticed. Hence it was, that, without previous warning} Letters written in these terms, contrasted with the| coaches, drawn by the most powerful artillery horses 
to the mob assembled at this point, a mounted courier! mournful realities of the case, sharpened the anguish] that could be furnished at the various military posts. 
all round now sprung into the square at full gallop on his road] of fear and suspense throughout the whole city; and|On this day she had been in the rear; and having 
| in num- to the palace, and was suddenly pulled up by the} Maximilian with his friends, unable to bear the loud| been delayed by an accident, she was waited for with 
yutermost dense masses of human beings. expression of the public feelings, separated themselves| some impatience by the rest of the party, the latest of 
t he said, “ News, news!” exclaimed Maximilian; “tidings of} from the tumultuous crowds, and adjourning to the} whom had reached Waldenhausen early in the after- 
confirma- our dear friends from Vienna!” This he said with the] seclusion of their college rooms, determined to consult,|noon. It was sunset before her train of coaches arri- 
listeni generous purpose of diverting the infuriated mob] whilst it was yet not too late, whether, in their hope-| ved; and, as the danger from Holkerstein commenced 
o had al- from the unfortunate Von Aremberg, though himself] less situation for openly resisting the landgrave with-| about this point, they were immediately applied to the 
ruffian’s apprehending that the courier had arrived from ano-| out causing as much slaughter as they sought to pre-| purpose of strengthening their encampment against a 
yw antici. r quarter. His plan succeeded; the mob rushed] vent, it might not yet be possible for them to dosome-| night attack, by chaining them, together with all the 
son and — after the horseman, all but two or three of the most|thing in the way of resistance to the bleody purposes] baggage carts, in a triple line, across the different aye- 
ongst the sanguinary, who, being oA alg from allsase| of Holkerstein. nues which seemed most expused to a charge of ca- 
st recl sistance, were easily drawn off from their prey. taeda 
and C) ity was eageriy used to carry off the color 
assions of > cant Seating, yatta the pli of a Frangl CHAPTER II. * Coaches were common in Germany at this time amongst peo-— 
. eT . . ple of rank: at the reinstatement of the Dukes of Méecklenburgh, 
canconvent. He was consigned to the medical care eS. babies party, for whom so much anxiety was by Gustavus Adolphus, though without much notice, more than 
of the holy fathers; and Maximilian, with his com-| felt in Klosterheim, had this evening reached Walden-| fourscore of coaches were assembled. 
le 





| on any man’s countenance. 





The colonel looked but selected for the murderous attack. There was here a 
®  once—he caught the image of the bird trailing its pin-| solitary post-house, but no town or even village. The 
| ions in the dust—he heard the word Resurgam audibly | forest at this point was just thirty-four miles broad ; 
| pronounced—his colour fled—his lips grew livid with] and if the bloodiest butchery should be going on under 


ion—and, furiously unsheathing his sword, hesprung,| cover of night, no rumour of it could be borne across 
with headlong forgetfulness of time and place, upon his} the forest in time to alarm the many anxious friends 











halt in some place of strength. But now it was uni- 
versally known that they were probably waylaid by a 
desperate and remoreeless freebooter, who, as he put 
his own trust exclusively in the sword, allowed nobody 
to hope for any other shape of deliverance, 
Holkerstein, the military robber, was one of the 
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valry. Many other preparations were made; the yagers 
and dragoons made arrangements for mounting with 
ease on the first alarm; strong outposts were estab- 
lished; sentinels posted all round the encampment, 
who were duly relieved every hour, in consideration 
of the extreme cold; and upon the whole, as many 
veteran officers were amongst them, the great body of 
the travellers were now able to apply themselves to 
the task of preparing their evening refreshments with 
some degree of comfort; for the elder part of the 
company saw that every precaution had been taken, 
and the younger were not aware of any extraordinary 
danger. 

Waldenhausen had formerly been a considerable 
village. At present there was no more than one house, 
surrounded, however, by such a large establishment of 
barns, stables, and other outhouses, that, at a little dis- 
tance, it wore the appearance of a tolerable hamlet. 
Most of the outhouses, in their upper stories, were 
filled with hay or straw; and there the women and 
children prepared their couches for the night, as the 
warmest resorts in so severe a season. The house 
was furnished in the plainest style of a farmer’s; but 
in other respects it was of a superior order, being 
roomy and extensive. The best apartment had been 
reserved for the Lady Paulina and her attendants; 
one for the officers of most distinction in the escort or 
amongst the travellers; the rest had been left to the 
use of the travellers indiscriminately. 

In passing through the hall of entrance, Paulina had 
noticed a man of striking and farouche appearance, 
hair black and matted, eyes keen and wild, and beam- 
ing with malicious cunning, who surveyed her as she 
passed with a mixed look of insolence and curiosity 
that involuntarily made her shrink. He had been 
half-reclining carelessly against the wall, when she 
first entered, but rose upright with a sudden motion 
as she passed him—not probably from any sentiment 
of respect, but under the first powerful impression of 
surprise on seeing a young woman of peculiarly 
splendid figure and impressive beauty, under circum- 
stances so little according with what might be suppo- 
sed her natural pretensions. The dignity of her de- 
portment, and the numbers of her attendants, suffi- 
ciently proclaimed the luxurious accommodations 
which her habits might have taught her to expect; 
and she was now entering a dwelling which of late 
years had received few strangers of her sex, and pro- 
bably none but those of the lowest rank. 

“Know your distance, fellow!” exclaimed one of 
the waiting women angrily, noticing his rude gaze 
and the effect upon her mistress. 

“Good faith, madam, I would that the distance be- 
tween us were more; it was no prayers of mine, I 
promise you, that brought upon me a troop of horses 
to Waldenhausen, enough in one twelve hours to 
eat me out a margrave’s ransom. Light thanks I 
reckon on from yagers; and the payments of dragoons 
will pass current for as little in the forest, as a lady’s 
frown in Waldenhausen.” 

“ Churl!” said an officer of dragoons, “ how know 
you that our payments are light? The emperor takes 
nothing without payment; surely not from such as 
you. But @ propos of ransoms, what now might be 
Holkerstein’s ransoms for a farmer’s barns stuffed 
with a three year’s crop?” 

“How mean you by that, captain? The crop’s my 
own, and never was in worse hands than my own. 
God send it no worse luck to-day !” 


*¢‘Come, come, sir, you understand me better than 
that: nothing at Waldenhausen, I take it, is yours or 
any man’s, unless by license from Holkerstein. And 
when I see so many goodly barns and garners, with 
their jolly charges of hay and corn, that would feed 
one of Holkerstein’s garrisons through two sieges, I 
know what to think of him who has saved them scot- 
free. He that serves a robber, must do it on a robber’s 
terms. To such bargains, there goes but one word; 
and that is the robber’s. But come, man, I am not 
thy judge. Only I would have my soldiers on their 

uard at one of Holkerstein’s outposts. And thee, 
armer, I would have to remember that an emperor’s 
grace may yet stand thee in stead, when a robber is 
past helping thee to a rope.” 

The soldiers laughed, but took their officer’s hint to 
watch the motions of a man, whose immunity from 
spoil, in circumstances so tempting to a military rob- 
ber’s cupidity, certainly argued some collusion with 
Holkerstein. 





The Lady Paulina had passed on during this dia- 
logue into an inner room, hoping to have found 
the quiet andthe warmth which were now become so 
needful to her repose. But the antique stove was too 
much out of repair to be used with benefit ; the wood- 
work was decayed, and admitted currents of cold air; 
and, above all, from the slightness of the partitions, 
the noise and tumult in a house occupied by soldiers 
and travellers proved so incessant, that, after taking 
refreshments with her attendants, she resulved to ad- 
journ for the night to her coach ; which afforded much 
superior resources, both in warmth and in freedom 
from noise. 

The carriage of the countess was one of those which 
had been posted at an angle of the encampment, and on 
that side terminated the line of defences: for a deep 
mass of wood, which commenced where the carriages 
ceased, seemed to present a natural protection on that 
side against the approach of cavalry; in reality, from 


the ground, it appeared difficult for a single horseman 
to advance even a few yards without falling. And 
upon this side it had been judged sufficient to post a 
single sentinel. 

Assured by the many precautions adopted, and by 
the cheerful language of the officer on guard, who at- 
tended her to the carriage door, Paulina, with one at- 
tendant, took her seat in the coach, where she had the 
means of fencing herself sufficiently from the cold by 
the weighty robes of minever and ermine which her 


the coach enabled her to turn it to the use of a sofa or 
couch. 

Youth and health sleep well; and with all the 
means and appliances of the Lady Paulina, wearied 
besides as she had been with the fatigue of a day’s 
march, performed over roads almost impassable from 
roughness, there was little reason to think that she 
would miss the benefit of her natural advantages. Yet 
sleep failed to come, or came only by fugitive snatches, 
which presented her with tumultuous dreams—some- 


the vast succession of troubled scenes and fierce faces 
that had passed before her since she had quitted that 
city. At one moment she beheld the travelling equi- 
pages and far-stretching array of her own party, with 
their military escort filing off by torchlight under the 
gateway of ancient cities; at another, the ruined vil- 
lages, with their dismantled cottages—doors and win- 
dows torn off, walls scorched with fire, and a few 
gaunt dogs, with a wolf-like ferocity in their blood- 
shot eyes, prowling about the ruins,—objects that had 
really so often afflicted her heart. Waking from those 
distressing spectacles, she would fall into a fitful doze, 
which presented her with remembrances still more 
alarming; bands of fierce deserters, that eyed her 
travelling party with a savage rapacity which did not 
confess any powerful sense of inferiority ; and in the 
very fields which they had once cultivated, now silent 
and tranquil from utter desolation, the mouldering bo- 
dies of the unoffending peasants, left unhonoured 
with the rites of sepulture, in many places from the 
mere extermination of the whole rural population of 
their neighbourhood. To these succeeded a wild 
chaos of figures, in which the dress and tawny 
features of Bohemian gipsies conspicuously prevailed, 
just as she had seen them of late making war on all 
parties alike; and, in the person of their leader, her 
fancy suddenly restored to her a vivid resemblance of 
their suspicious host at their present quarters, and of 
the ‘malicious gaze with which he had disconcerted 
her. 

A sudden movement of the carriage awakened her, 
and, by the light of a lamp suspended from a projecting 
bough of a tree, she beheld, on looking out, the sallow 
countenance of the very man whose image had so re- 
cently infested her dreams. The light being considerably 
nearer to him than to herself, she could see without be- 
ing distinctly seen ; and, having already heard the very 
strong presumptions against this man’s honesty, which 
had been urged by the officer, and without reply from 
the suspected party, she now determined to wateh him. 


—<>>——_ 

CHAPTER III. 
The night was pitch dark, and Paulina felt a momen- 
terror creep over her as she looked into the massy 
blackness of the dark alleys which ran up into the woods; 
forced into deeper shade under the glare of the lamps 
from the encampment. She now reflected wi me 
alarm that the forest commenced at this point, - 





the quantity of tangled roots and the inequalities of 


ample wardrobe afforded; and the large dimensions of 


times of the emperor’s court in Vienna, sometimes of 





wards of fifty miles; and that, if the post occupied by 
their encampment should be inacgessible on this side to 
cavalry, it might, however, happen that persons with the 
worst designs could easily penetrate on foot from the 
concealments of the forest, in which case she herse 
and the splendid booty of her carriage, might be the first 
and easiest prey. Even at this moment, the very worst 
of those atrocious wretches whom the times had pro. 
duced, might be lurking in concealment, with their eyes 
fastened upon the weak or exposed parts of the encamp. 
ment, and waiting until midnight should have buried the 
majority of their wearied party in the profoundest re. 
pose, in order then to make a combined and murderous 
attack. Under the advantages of sudden surprise and 
darkness, together with the knowledge which they 
would not fail to possess of every road and by-path in 
the woods, it could scarcely be doubted that they might 
strike a very effectual blow at the Vienna caravan, which 
had else so nearly completed their journey without loss 
or memorable privations;—and the knowledge which 
Holkerstein possessed of the short limits within which 
his opportunities were now circumscribed, would doubt. 
less prompt him to some bold and energetic effort. 
Thoughts unwelcome as these, Paulina found leisure 
to pursue, for the ruffian landlord had disappeared almost 
at the same moment when she first caught a glimpse of 
him. In the deep silence which succeeded, she could 
not wean herself from the painful fascination of imagin. 
ing the very worst possibilities to which their present 
situation was liable. She imaged to herself the horrors 
of a camisade, as she had often heard it described ; she 
saw, in apprehension, the savage band of confederate 
butchers, issuing from the profound solitudes of the 
forest, in white shirts drawn over their armour; she 
seemed to read the murderous features, lighted up by 
the gleam of lamps—the stealthy step, and the sudden 
gleam of sabres; then the yell of assault, the scream of 
agony, the camp floating with blood; the fury, the ven. 
geance, the pursuit ;—all these circumstances of scenes 


fore her mind. 

But after some time, as the tranquillity continued, her 
nervous irritation gave way to less agitating but pro- 
found sensibilities. Whither was her lover withdrawn 
from her knowledge? and why? and for how long a 
time ? What an age it seemed since she had last seen 
him at Vienna! That the service upon which he was 
employed would prove honourable, she felt assured. But 
was it dangerous? Alas! in Germany there was none 
otherwise. Would it soon restore him to her society ? 
And why had he been of late so unaccountably silent? 
Or again, had he been silent? Perhaps his letters had 
been intercepted,—nothing, in fact, was more common 
at that time. The rarity was, if by any aceident a letter 
reached its destination. From one of the worst solici- 
tudes incident to such a situation, Paulina was, however, 
delivered by her own nobility of mind, which raised her 
above the meanness of jealousy. Whatsoever might 
have happened, or into whatever situations her lover 
might have been thrown, she felt no fear that the fidelity 
of his attachment could have wandered or faltered for a 
moment ;—that worst of pangs the Lady Paulina was 
raised above, equally by her just confidence in herself 
and in her lover. But yet, though faithful to her, might 
he not be ill? Might he not be languishing in some one 
of the many distresses incident to war? Might he not 
even have perished ? 

That fear threw her back upon the calamities and 
horrors of war ; and insensibly her thoughts wandered 
round to the voint from which they had started, of her 
own immediate situation. Again she searched with 
penetrating eyes the black avenues of the wood, as they 
lay forced almost into strong relief and palpable sub- 
stance by the glare of the lamps. Again she fancied to 
herself the murderous hearts and glaring eyes which 
even now might be shrouded by the silent masses of 
forest which stretched before her,—when suddenly a 
single light shot its rays from what appeared to be a 
considerable distance in one of the avenues. Paulina’s 
heart beat fast at this alarming spectacle. — 
after, the light was shaded, or in some way disappea 
But this gave the more reason for terror. It was now 
clear that human beings were moving in the woods. No 
public road lay in that direction; nor in so unpopulous @ 
ion, could it be imagined that travellers were likely 
it time to be abroad. From their own encampment, 
ly could have any motive for straying to a distance 
on'so severe a night, and at a time when he would rea- 
sonably draw upon himself the danger of being shot by 


the night guard. 















ing away (as she had been told) in some directions up. 


at that time too familiar to Germany, passed rapidly be- - 
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This last consideration reminded Paulina suddenly, as 
of a very singular circumstance, that the appearance of| 
the light had been followed by no challenge from the 
sentinel. And then first she remembered that for some 
time she had ceased to hear the sentinel’s step, or the 
rattle of his bandoleers. Hastily looking along the path, 
she discovered too certainly, that the single sentinel 

on that side of their ¢ncampment was absent from 
is station. It might have been supposed that he had 
fallen asleep from the severity of the cold; but in that 
case the lantern which he carried attached to his breast 
would have continued to burn; whereas all traces of 
light had vanished from the path which he perambulated. 
The error was now apparent to Paulina, both in having 
appointed no more than one sentinel to this quarter, and 
also in the selection of his beat. There had been fre- 
quent instances throughout this war, in which by means 
of a net, such as that carried by the Roman retiarius in 
the contests of the gladiators, and dexterously applied by 
two persons from behind, a sentinel had been suddenly 
mufiled, gagged, and carried off, without much difficulty. 
For such a purpose it was clear that the present senti- 
nel’s range, lying by the margin of a wood from which 
his minutest movements could be watched at leisure by 
those who lay in utter darkness themselves, afforded 
every possible facility. Paulina scarcely doubted that 
he had been indeed carried off, in some such way, and 
not impossibly almost whilst she was looking on. 

She would now have called aloud, and’ have alarmed 
the camp,—but at the’ very moment when she let down 
the glass, the savage landlord reappeared, and, menacing 
her with a pistol, awed her into silence. He bore upon 
his head a moderate-sized trunk, or portmanteau, which 
appeared, by the imperfect light, to be that in which some 
despatches had been lodged from the imperial govern- 
ment to different persons in Klosterheim. This had 
been cut from one of the carriages in her suite ; and her 
anxiety was great on recollecting that, from some words 
of the emperor’s, she had reason to believe one at least 
of the letters which it conveyed to be in some important 
degree connected with the interests of her lover. Satis- 
fied, however, that he would not find it possible to abscond 
with so burdensome an article in any direction that could 
save him from instant pursuit and arrest, she continued 
to watch for the moment when she might safely raise 
the alarm. But great was her consternation when she 
saw a dark figure steal from a thicket, receive the trunk 
from the other, and instantly retreat into the deepest re- 
cesses of the forest. 

Her fears now gave way to the imminence of so im- 
portant a loss; and she endeavoured hastily to open the 
window of the opposite door. But this had been so ef- 
fectually barricaded against the cold, that she failed in 
her purpose, and immediately turning back to the other 
side she éalled loudly—* Guard! guard!” The press of 
carriages, however, at this point, so far deadened her 
voice, that it was some time, before the alarm reached 
the other side of the encampment distinctly enough to 
direct their motions to her summons. Half a dozen 

rs and an officer at length presented themselves; but 
the landlord had disappeared, she knew not in what di- 
rection. Upon explaining the circumstances of the rob- 
bery, however, the officer caused his men to light a num- 
ber of torches and advance into the wood. But the ground 
was so impracticable in most places from tangled roots 
and gnarled stumps of trees, that it was with difficulty 
they could keep their footing. They were also embar- 
rassed by the crossing shadows from the innumerable 
boughs above them; and a situation of greater perplexity 
for effective pursuit it was scarcely possible to imagine. 
Every where they saw alleys, arched high overhead, and 
tesembling the aisles of a cathedral, as much in form as 
in the perfect darkness which reigned in both at this 
solemn hour of midnight, stretching away apparently 
without end, but more and more obscure, until impene- 
trable blackness terminated the long vista. Now and 
then a dusky figure was seen to cross at some distance ; 
but these were probably deer; and when loudly chal- 
lIenged by the yagers, no sound replied but the vast 
echoes of the forest. Between these interminable alleys, 
which radiated as from a centre at this point, there 
were generally thickets interposed. Sometimes the 
wood was more open, and clear of all undergrowth— 
shrubs, thorns, or brambles—for a considerable distance, 
80 that a single file of horsemen might have penetrated 
for perhaps half a mile; but belts of thicket continually 
checked their progress, and obliged them to seek their 
way back to some one of the long vistas which traversed 
the woods between the frontiers of Suabia and Bavaria. 
‘ In this perplexity of paths, the officer halted his party 
to consider of his further course. At this moment one 





body of cavalry advancing rapidly upon their encamp- 


stantly withdrew his yagers from the wood, posted a 
strong guard at the wood side, sounded the alarm 
throughout the camp, agreeably to the system of signals 
previously concerted, mounted about thirty men, whose 


during each of the night watches, and then advancing 
to the head of the barriers, prepared to receive the party 
of strangers in whatever character they should happen 
to present themselves. 


and decision, that on reaching the barriers, the officer 
found the strangers not yet come up. In fact, they had 
halted at a strong outpost about a quarter of a mile in 
advance of Waldenhausen; and though one or two 
patrollers came dropping in from by-roads on the forest 
heath, who reported them as enemies, from the indistinct 
view they had caught of their equipments, it had already 
become doubtful from their movements whether they 
would really prove so. 


and nearly close up with the gates of Waldenhausen ; 
they were accompanied by several of the guard from the 
outpost ; and, immediately on being hailed, they ex- 
claimed, “ Friends, and from Klosterheim !” 


alike in his person, dress, and style of his appointments. 
He was superbly mounted, wore the decorations of a 
major-general in the imperial service, and scarcely 
needed the explanations which he gave to exonerate 
himself from the suspicion of being a leader of robbers 
under Holkerstein. 
riod when officers of the most distinguished merit were 
too often unfaithful to their engagements, or passed 
with so much levity from service to service, as to justify 
an indiscriminate jealousy of all who were not in the 
public eye, it happened that the officer of the watch, 
formerly, when mounting guard at the imperial palace, 
had been familiar with the personal appearance of the 
cavalier, and could speak of his pwn knowledge to the 
favour which he had enjoyed at the emperor’s court. 
After short explanations, therefore, he was admitted, 
and thankfully welcomed in the camp; and the officer 
of the guard departed to receive with honour the gener- 
ous volunteers at the outpost. 


the camp, had assembled all the women to one quarter, 
where a circle of carriages had been formed for their 
protection. In their centre, distinguished by her height 
and beauty, stood the Lady Paulina, dispensing assist- 
ance from her wardrobe to any who were suffering from 
gold under this sudden summons to night air, and ani- 


of the yagers protested that he had seen a man’s hat 
and face rise above a thicket of bushes, apparently not 
more than 150 yards from their own position, Upon 
that the party were ordered to advance a little, and to 
throw in a volley as nearly as could be judged, into the 
very spot pointed out by the soldier. It seemed that he 
had not been mistaken; for a loud laugh of derision 
rose immediately a little to the left of the bushes. The 
laughter swelled upon the silence of the night, and in 
the next moment was taken up by another on the right, 
which agam was echoed by a third on the rear. Peal 
after peal of tumultuous and scornful laughter resounded 
from the remoter solitudes of the forest ; and the officer 
stood aghast to hear this proclamation of defiance from 
a multitude of enemies, where he had anticipated no 
more than the very party engaged in the robbery. 

To advance in pursuit seemed now both useless and 
dangerous. The laughter had probably been designed 
expressly to distract his choice of road at a time when 
the darkness and intricacies of the ground had already 
made it sufficiently indeterminate. In which direction, 
out of so many whence he had heard the sounds, a pur- 
suit could be instituted with any chance of being effec- 
tual, seemed now-as hopeless a subject of deliberation as 
it was possible to imagine. Still, as he had been made 
aware of the great importance attached to the trunk, 
which might very probably contain despatches interest- 
ing to the welfare of Klosterheim, and the whole sur. 
rounding territory, he felt grieved to retire without 
some further attempt for its recovery. And he stood 
for a few moments irresolutely debating with himself, 
or listening to the opinions of his men. 

His irresolution was very abruptly terminated. All 
at once, upon the main road from Klosterheim, at an 
angle about half a mile e-head where it first wheeled 
into sight from Waldenhausen, a heavy thundering trot 
was heard ringing from the frozen road, as of a regular 


ment. There was no time to be lost; the officer in- 


horses and themselves wére kept in perfect equipment 


All this had been done with so much promptitude 


Two of their party were now descried upon the road, 


He who spoke was a young cavalier, magnificent 


Fortunately enough also, at a pe- 


Meantime, the alarm, which was general throughout 


mating others, who were more than usually depressed, by 
the aids of consolation and of cheerful prospects. She had 
just turned her face away from the passage by which this 
little sanctuary communicated with the rest of the 
camp, and was in the act of giving directions to one of 
her attendants, when suddenly a well-known voice fell 
upon her ear. It was the voice of the stranger cavalier; 
whose natural gallantry had prompted him immediately 
to relieve the alarm, which, unavoidably, he had himself 
created; in a few words, he was explaining to the as- 
sembied females of the camp in what character, and 
with how many companions, he had come. But a shriek 
from Paulina interrupted him. Involuntarily she held 
out her open arms, and involuntarily she exclaimed, 
* Dearest Maximilian !” On his part, the young cavalier, 
for a moment or two at first, was almost deprived of 
speech by astonishment and excess of pleasure. Bound- 
ing forward, hardly conscious of those who surrounded 

them, with a rapture of faithful love he caught the noble 

young beauty into his arms, a movement to which, in 

the frank innocence of her heart, she made no resist- 

ance; folded her to his bosom, and impressed a fervent 

kiss upon her lips; whilst the only words that came to 

his own were, “ Beloved Paulina ! oh, most beloved lady! 

what chance has brought you hither ?” 

—>>—— 


CHAPTER IV. 


In those days of tragical confusion, and of sudden 
catastrophe, alike for better or for worse, when the 
rendings asunder of domestic charities were often with- 
out an hour’s warning, when re-unions were as dramatic 
and as unexpected as any which are exhibited on the 
stage, and too often separations were eternal,—the cir- 
cumstances of the times concurred with the spirit of 
manners to sanction a tone of frank expression to the 
stronger passions, which the reserve of modern habits 
would not entirely license. And hence, not less than 
from the noble ingenuousness of their natures, the mar- 
tial young cavalier and the superb young beauty of the 
imperial house, on recovering themselves from their 
first transports, found no motives to any feeling of false 
shame, cither in their own consciousness, or in the re- 
proving looks of any who stood around them. On the 
contrary, as the grown-up spectators were almost ex- 
clusively female, to whom the evidences of faithful love 
are never other than a serious subject, or naturally as- 
sociated with the ludicrous; many of them expressed 
their sympathy with the scene before them by tears, 
and all of them in some way or other. Even in this 
age of more fastidious manners, it is probable that the 
tender interchanges of affection between a young couple 

rejoining each other after deep calamities, and standing 
on the brink of fresh, perhaps endless separations, would 
meet with something of the same indulgence from the 
least interested witnesses. 

Hence the news was diffused through the camp with 
general satisfaction, that a noble and accomplished cava- 
lier, the favoured lover of their beloved young mistress, 
had joined them from Klosterheim, with a chosen band 
of volunteers, upon whose fidelity in action they might 
entirely depend. Some vague account floated about, at 
the same time, of the marauding attack upon the Lady 
Paulina’s carriage. But naturally enough, from the con- 
fusion and hurry incident to a nocturnal disturbance, 
the circumstances were mixed up with the arrival of 
Maximilian, in a way which ascribed to him the merit 
of having repelled an attack, which might else have 
proved fatal to the lady of his heart. And this romantic 
interposition of’ Providence on a young lady’s behalf, 
through the agency of her lover, unexpected on her part, 
and unconscious on his, proved so equally gratifying to 
the passion for the marvellous, and the interest in youth- 
ful love, that no other or truer version of the case could 

ever obtain a popular acceptance in the camp, or after- 
wards in Klosterheim. And had it been the express 

purpose of Maximilian to found a belief, for his own fu- 

ture benefit, of a providential sanction vouchsafed to his 
connection with the Lady Paulina, he could not, by the 

best arranged contrivances, have more fully attained that 

end. 

It was yet short of midnight by more than an hour ; 
and therefore, on the suggestion of Maximilian, who re- 
ported the roads across the forest perfectly quiet, and al- 

leged some arguments for quieting the general appre- 

hension for this night, the travellers and troops retired to 

rest, as the best means of preparing them to face the 

trials of the two next days. It was judged requisite, 

however, to strengthen the night-guard very considera- 

bly, and to relieve it at least every two hours. That the 





poor sentinel, on the forest side of the encampment, had 
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been in some mysterious way trepanned upon his post, 
was now too clearly ascertained, for he was missing ; and 
the character of the man, no less than the absence of all 
intelligible temptation to such an act, forbade the suspi- 
cion of his having deserted. On this quarter, therefore, 
a file of select marksmen was stationed, with directions 
instantly to pick off every moving figure that showed 
itself within their range. Of these men, Maximilian 
himself took the command, and by this means he obtain- 
ed the opportunity so enviable to one long separated from 


his mistress, of occasionally conversing with her, and of, 


watching over her safety. In one point he showed a distin- 
guished control over his inclinations; for, much as he 
had to tell her, and ardently as he longed for communi- 
cating with her on various subjects of common interest, 
he would not suffer her to keep the window down for 
more than a minute or two in so dreadful a state of the 
atmosphere. She, on her part, exacted a promise from 
him that he would leave his station at three o’clock in 
the morning. Meantime, as on the one hand she felt 
touched by this proof of her lover’s solicitude for her 
safety, so, on the other, she was less anxious on his ac- 
count, from the knowledge she had of his long habitua- 
tion to the hardships of a camp, with which, indeed, he 
had been familiar from his childish days. Thus de- 
barred frora conversing with her lover, and at the same 
time feeling the most absolute confidence in his protec- 
tion, she soon fell placidly asleep. 'The foremost subject 
of her anxiety and surrow was now removed ; her lover 
had been restored to her hopes; and her dreams were no 
longer haunted with horrors. Yet, at the same time, 
the turbulence of joy and of hope fulfilled unexpectedly, 
had substituted its own disturbances; and her sleep was 
often interrupted. But, as often as that happened, she 
had the delightful pleasure of seeing her lover’s figure, 
with its martial equipments, and the drooping plumes of 
his yager barrette, as he took his station at her carriage, 
traced out on the ground in the bright glare of the flam- 
beaux. She awoke, therefore, continually to the sense of 
restored happiness; and at length fell finally asleep, to 
wake no more unfil the morning trumpet, at the break 
of day, proclaimed the approaching preparations for the 
general movement of the camp. 
Snow had fallen in the night. Towards four o’clock 
in the morning, amongst those who held that watch, 
there had been a strong apprehension that it would fall 
heavily. But that state of the atmosphere had passed 
off; and it had not in fact fallen sufficiently to abate the 
cold, or much to retard their march. According to the 
usual custom of the camp, a general breakfast was pre- 
pared, at which all, without distinction, messed together ; 
a sufficient homage being expressed to superior rank by 
resigning the upper part of every table to those who had 
any distinguished pretensions of that kind. On this oc- 
casion, Paulina had the gratification of seeing the public 
respect offered in the most marked manner to her lover. 
He had retired about day-break to take an hour’s repose ; 
for she found, from her attendants, with mingled vexa- 
tion and pleasure, that he had not fulfilled his promise 
of retiring at an earlier hour, in consequence of some re- 
newed appearances of a suspicious kind in the woods. 
In his absence, she heard a resolution proposed and 
carried amongst the whole body of veteran officers at- 
tached to the party, that the chief military command 
should be transferred to Maximilian, not merely as a 
distinguished favourite of the emperor, but also, and 
much more, as one of the most brilliant cavalry officers 
in the imperial service. This resolution was communi- 
cated to him on his taking the place reserved for him, at 
the head of the principal breakfast-table; and Paulina 
thought that he had never appeared more. interesting or 
truly worthy of admiration, than under that exhibition 
of courtesy and modest dignity with which he first ear- 
nestly declined the honour in favour of older officers, and 
then finally complied, with what he found to be the sin- 
cere wish of the company, by frankly accepting it. 
Paulina had grown up amongst military men, and had 
been early trained to a sympathy with military merit— 
the very court of the emperor had something of the 
complexion of a camp—and the object of her own youth- 
ful choice was elevated in her eyes, if it were at all possi- 
ble that he should be so, by this ratification of his claims 
on the part of those whom she looked up to as the most 
competent judges. 

Before nine o’clock the van of the party was in mo- 
tion; then, with a short interval, came all the carriages 
of every description, and the Papenheim dragoons as a 
rear-guard. About eleven, the sun began to burst out, 
and illuminatéd, with the cheerful crimson of a frosty 
morning, those horizontal draperies of mist which had 


was a good deal abated by this time, and Paulina, alight- 
ing from her carriage, mounted a led horse, which gave 
her the opportunity, so much wished for by them both, 
of conversing freely with Maximilian. For a long time 
the interest and animation of their reciprocal communi- 
cations, and the magnitude of the events since they had 
parted, affecting either or both of them directly, or in 


banishing any dejection which nearer and more pressing 
concerns would else have called forth. But in the midst 
of this factitious animation, and the happiness which 
otherwise so undisguisedly possessed Maximilian at their 
unexpected re-union, it shocked Paulina to observe in her 
lover a degree of gravity almost amounting to sadness, 
which argued, in a soldier of his gallantry, some over- 
powering sense of danger. In fact, upon being pressed 
to say the worst, Maximilian frankly avowed, that he 
was ill at ease with regard to their prospects when the 
hour of trial should arrive; and that hour he had no 
hope of evading. Holkerstein, he well knew, had been 
continually receiving reports of their condition, as they 
reached their nightly stations for the last three days. 
Spies had been round about them, and even in the midst 
of them, throughout the darkness of the last night. 
Spies were keeping pace with them as they advanced. 
The certainty of being attacked was therefore pretty 
nearly absolute. Then, as to their means of defence, 
and the relations of strength between the parties, in 
numbers it was not impossible that Holkerstein might 
triple themselves. The élite of their own men might be 
superior to most of his, though counting amongst their 
number many deserters from veteran regiments; but the 
horses of their own party were in general poor and out 
of condition, and of the whole train whom Maximilian 
had inspected at starting, not two hundred could be pro- 
nounced fit for making or sustaining a charge. It was 
true, that by mounting some of their picked troopers 
upon the superior horses of the most distinguished 
amongst the travellers, who had willingly consented to 
an arrangement of this nature for the general benefit, 
some partial remedy had been applied to their weakness 
in that one particular. But there were others in which 
Holkerstein had even greater advantages; more especial- 
ly the equipments of his partisans were entirely new, 
having been plundered from an ill-guarded armoury 
near Munich, or from convoys which he had attacked. 
“ Who would be a gentleman,” says an old proverb, “ let 
him storm a town,” and the gay appearance of this rob- 
ber’s companions threw a light upon its meaning. The 
ruffian companions of this marauder were, besides, ani- 
mated by hopes such as no regular commander in an 
honourable service could find the means of holding out. 
And finally, they were familiar with all the forest roads 
and innumerable by-paths, on which it was that the best 
points lay for surprising an enemy, or for a retreat; 
whilst, in their own case, encumbered with the protec- 
tion of a large body of travellers and helpless people, 
whom, under any circumstances, it was hazardous to 
leave, they were tied up to the most slavish dependency 
upon the weakness of their companions; and had it not 
in their power either to evade the most evident advan- 
tages on the side of the enemy, or to pursue such as 
they might be fortunate enough to create for themselves. 
“ But, after all,” said Maximilian, assuming a tone of 
gaiety, upon finding that the candour of his explanations 
had depressed his fair companion, “ the saying of an old 
Swedish* enemy of mine is worth remembering in such 
cases—that nine times out of ten, a drachm of good luck 
is worth an ounce of good contrivance—and were it not, 
dearest Paulina, that you are with us, I would think the 
risk not heavy. Perhaps, by to-morrow’s sunset, we 
shall all look back from our pleasant seats in the warm 
refectories of Klosterheim, with something of scorn upon 
our present apprehensions. And see! at this very mo- 
ment the turn of the road has brought us in view of our 
port, though distant from us, according to the windings 
of the forest, something more than twenty miles. That 
range of hills, which you observe ahead, but a little in- 
clined to the left, overhangs Klosterheim ; and with the 
sun in a more favourable quarter, you might even at this 
point descry the pinnacles of the citadel, or the loftiest 
of the convent towers. Half an hour will bring us to 
the close of our day’s march.” 

In reality, a few minutes sufficed to bring them within 
view of the chateau, where their quarters had been pre- 
pared for this night. This was a great hunting estab- 
lishment, kept up at vast expense by the two last and 
present Landgraves of X———. Many interesting anec- 





© It was the Swedish General Kniphausen, a favourite of Gus- 





previously stifled his beams. ‘The extremity of the cold 


tavus, to whom this maxim is ascribed. 


the persons of their friends, had the natural effect of 


dotes were connected with the history of this building; 
and the beauty of the forest scenery was conspicuous 
even in winter, enlivened, as the endless woods continued 
to be, by the scarlet berries of mountain-ash, or the dark 
verdure of the holly and the ilex. Under her present 
frame of pensive feeling, the quiet lawns, and long-with. 
drawing glades of these vast woods, had a touching ef. 
fect upon the feelings of Paulina ; their deep silence, and 
the tranquillity which reigned amongst them, contrast. 
ing in her remembrance with the hideous scenes of cer. 
nage and desolation through which her path had too 
often lain. With these predisposing influences to aid 
him, Maximilian found it easy to draw off her attention 
from the dangers which pressed upon their situation, 
Her sympathies were so quick with those whom she 
loved, that she readily adepted their apparent hopes or 
their fears; and so entire was her confidence in the su. 
perior judgment, and the perfect gallantry of her lover, 
that her countenance reflected immediately the prevail. 
ing expression of his. 

Under these impressions Maximilian suffered her to 
remain. It seemed cruel to disturb her with the truth, 
He was sensible that continued anxiety, and dreadful or 
afflicting spectacles, had with her, as with most persons 
of her sex in Germany, at that time, unless protected 
by singular insensibility, somewhat impaired the firm 
tone of her mind. 
sult her comfort, by disguising or palliating their true 
situation. But for his own part, he could not hide from 
his conviction the extremity of their danger; nor could 
he, when recurring to the precious interests at stake 
upon the issue of that and the next day’s trials, face with 
any firmness the afflicting results to which they tended, 
under the known barbarity and ruffian character of their 
unprincipled enemy. 

—=>— 


CHAPTER V. 


The chateau of Falkenberg, which the travellers 
reached with the decline of light, had the usual depend- 
encies of offices and gardens, which may be supposed 
essential to a prince’s hunting establishment in that pe- 
riod. It stood at 2 distance of eighteen miles from 
Klosterheim, and presented the sole oasis of culture and 
artificial beauty throughout the vast extent of those wild 
tracts of sylvan ground. 
The great central pile of the building was dismantled 
of furniture; but the travellers carried with them, as 
was usual in the heat of war, all the means of fencing 
against the cold, and giving even a luxurious equipment 
to their dormitories. In so large a party, the deficien- 
cies of one were compensated by the redundant contri- 
butions of another. And so long as they were not under 
the old Roman interdict, excluding them from seeking 
fire and water of those on whom their day’s journey had 
thrown them, their own travelling stores enabled them 
to accommodate themselves to all other privations. On 
this occasion, however, they found more than they had 
expected ; for there was at Falkenberg a store of all the 
game in season, constantly kept up for the use of the 
landgrave’s household, and the more favoured monas- 
teries at Klosterheim. The small establishment of 
keepers, foresters, and other servants, who occupied the 
chateau, had received no orders to refuse the hospitality 
usually practised in the landgrave’s name; or thought 
proper to dissemble them in their present circumstances 
of inability to resist. And having from necessity per- 
mitted so much, they were led by a sense of their mas- 
ter’s honour, or their own sympathy with the condition 
of so many women and children, to do more. Rations 
of game were distributed liberally to all the messes; 
wine was not refused by the old kellermeister, who 
rightly considered that some thanks, and smiles of cour- 
teous acknowledgment, might be a better payment than 
the hard knocks with which military paymasters were 
sometimes apt to settle their accounts. And upon the 
whole, it was agreed that no such evening of comfort 
and even luxurious enjoyment had been spent since their 
departure from Vienna. 

One wing of the chateau was magnificently furnished ; 
this, which of itself was tolerably extensive, had been 

resigned to the use of Paulina, Maximilian, and others 

of the military gentlemen, whose manners and deport- 

ment seemed to entitle them to superior attentions. 

Here, amongst many marks of refinement and intellec- 

tual culture, there were a library and a gallery of por- 

traits. In the library, some of the officers had detected 

sufficient evidences of the Swedish alliances clandestinely 

maintained by the landgrave ; numbers of rare books, 

bearing the arms of different imperial cities, which, in 

the several campaigns of Gustavus, had been appropri- 

ated as they fell in his hands, by way of fair reprisals 
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for the robbery of the whole Palatine library at Heidel- 
berg, had been since transferred (as it thus appeared) 
to the landgrave, by purchase or as presents ; and on 
either footing argued a correspondence with the empe- 
rer’s enemies, which hitherto he had strenuously disa- 
yowed. ‘The picture gallery, it was very probable, had 
been collected in the same manner. It contained little 
elge than portraits, but these were truly admirable and 
interesting, being all recent works from the pencil of 
Vandyke,-and composing a series of heads and features 
the most remarkable for station in the one sex, or for 
beauty in the other, which that age presented. Amongst 
them were nearly all the imperial leaders of distinction, 
and many of the Swedish. Maximilian and his brother 
officers took the liveliest pleasure in perambulating this 
lery with Paulina, and reviewing with her these 
pr historical memorials. Out of their joint recollec- 
tions, or the facts of their personal experience, they 
were able to supply any defective links in that com- 
mentary, which her own knowledge of the imperial 
court would have enabled her in so many instances to 
farnish upon this martial register of the age. 

The wars of the Netherlands had transplanted to 
Germany that stock upon which the camps of the Thirty 
Years’ War were originally raised. Accordingly, a 
smaller gallery, at right angles with the great one, pre- 
sented a series of portraits from the old Spanish leaders 
and Walloon partisans. From Egmont and Horn, the 
Duke of Alva and Parma, down to Spinola, the last of 
that distinguished school of soldiers, no man of eminence 
was omitted. Even the worthless and insolent Earl of 
Leicester, with his gallant nephew—that ultimus Ro- 
manorum in the rolls of chivalry—were not excluded, 
though it was pretty evident that a Catholic zeal had 
presided in forming the collection. For together with 
the Prince of Orange, and Henri Quatre, were to be 
seen their vile assassins—portrayed with a lavish osten- 
tation of ornament, and enshrined in a frame so gor- 

us, as raised them, in some degree, to the rank of 
consecrated martyrs. 

From these past gencrations of eminent persons, who 
retained only a traditional or legendary importance in 
the eyes of most who were now reviewing them, all turn- 
ed back with delight to the active spirits of their own 

y, many of them yet living, and as warm with life and 

eroic aspirations as their inimitable portraits had re- 
presented them. Here was Tilly, the “little corporal,” 
now recently stretched in a soldier’s grave, with his wily 
and inflexible features. Over against him was his great 
enemy, who had first taught him the hard lesson of re- 
treating, Gustavus Adolphus, with his colossal bust, and 
“ atlantean shoulders, fit to bear the weight of mightiest 
monarchies.” He also had perished, and too probably 
by the double crime of assassination and private treason ; 
but the public glory of his short career was proclaimed 
in the ungenerous exultations of Catholic Rome from Vi- 
enna to Madrid, and the individual heroism in the lament- 
ations of soldiers under every banner which now floated 
in Europe. Beyond him ran the long line of Imperial 
generals—from Wallenstein, the magnificent and the 
imaginative, with Hamlet’s infirmity of purpose, De 
Mercy, &c., down to the heroes of partisan warfare, 
Holk, the Butlers, and the noble Papenheim, or nobler 
Piccolomini. Below them were ranged—Gustavus Horn, 
Banier, the Prince of Saxe-Weimar, the Rhinegrave, and 
many other Protestant commanders, whose names and 
military merits were familiar to Paulina, though she 
now beheld their features for the first time. Muximilian 
was here the best interpreter that she could possibly 
have met with. For he had not only seen the greater 
part of them on the field of battle, but as a favourite and 
confidential officer of the emperor’s, had personally been 
concerned in diplomatic transactions with the most dis- 
tinguished amongst them. 

Midnight insensibly surprised them whilst pursuing 
the many interesting historical remembrances which the 
portraits called up. Most of the company upon this 
warning of the advanced hour began to drop off; some 
to rest, and some upon the summons of the military dut 
which awaited them in their turn. In this way Maxi- 
Milian and Paulina were gradually left alone, and now 
at length found a time which had not before offered for 
communicating freely all that pressed upon their hearts. 

aximilian, on his part, going back to the period of their 
last sudden separation, explained his own sudden disap- 
pearance from Vienna. At a moment’s warning he had 
been sent off with sealed orders from the emperor, to be 
first opened in Klosterheim: the mission upon which he 
had been despatched was of consequence to the Imperial 
interests, and through his majesty’s favour would event- 
ually prove so to his own. Thus it was that he had been 


permptorily cut off from all opportunity of communicat- 
ing to herself the purpose and direction of his journey 
previously to his departure from Vienna; and if his ma- 
jesty had not taken that care upon himself, but had con- 
tented himself in the most general terms with assuring 
Paulina that Maximilian was absent on a private mis- 
sion, doubtless his intention had been the kind one of 
procuring her a more signal surprise of pleasure upon his 
own sudden return. Unfortunately, however, that return 
had become impossible: things had latterly taken a turn, 
which embarrassed himself, and continued to require his 
presence. These perplexities had been for some time 
known to the emperor; and upon reflection, he doubted 
not, that her own journey, undertaken before his majesty 
could be aware of the dangers which would beset its lat- 
ter end, must in some way be connected with the remedy 
which the emperor designed for this difficult affair. But 
doubtless she herself was the bearer of sufficient explana- 
tions from the Imperial ministers on that head. Finally, 
whilst assuring her that his own letters to herself had 
been as frequent as in any former absence, Maximilian 
confessed that he did not feel greatly astonished at the 
fact of none at all having reached her, when he recollect- 
ed that to the usual adverse accidents of war, daily inter- 
cepting all messengers not powerfully escorted, were to 
be added, in this case, the express efforts of; private ma- 
lignity in command of all the forest passes. 

This explanation recalled Paulina to a very painful 
sense of the critical importance which might be attached 
to the papers which she had lost. As yet, she had found 
no special opportunity, or, believing it of less importance, 
had neglected it, for communicating more than the gene- 
ral fact of a robbery. She now related the case more cir- 
cumstantially ; and both were struck with it, as at this 
moment a very heavy misfortune. Not only might her 
own perilous journey, andthe whole purposes of the em- 
peror embarked upon it, be thus rendered abortive ; but 
their common enemies would by this time be possessed 
of the whole information which had been so critically 
lost to their own party, and perhaps would have it in 
their power to make use of themselves as instruments for 
defeating their own most important hopes. 

Maximilian sighed as he reflected on the probability 
that a far shorter and bloodier event might defeat every 
earthly hope within the next twenty-four hours. But he 
dissembled his feelings; recovered even a tone of gaiety ; 
and, begging of Paulina to dismiss this vexatious inci- 
dent from her thoughts, as a matter that after all would 
probably be remedied by their first communication with 
the emperor, and before any evil had resulted from it, 
he accompanied her to the entrance of her own suite of 
chambers, and then returned to seek a few hours’ repose 
for himself on one of the sofas he had observed in one of 
the small anterooms attached to the library. 

The particular room which he selected for his purpose, 
on account of its small size, and its warm appearance in 
other respects, was furnished under foot with layers of 
heavy Turkey carpets, one laid upon another, (according 
to a fashion then prevalent in Germany,) and on the 
walls with tapestry. In this mode of hanging rooms, 
though sometimes heavy and sombre, there was a warmth 
sensible and apparent as well as real, which peculiarly 
fitted it for winter apartments, and a massy splendour 
which accorded with the style of dress and furniture in 
that gorgeousage. One real disadvantage, however, it 
had as often employed: it gave aready concealment to 
intruders with evil intentions ; and under the protecting 
screen of tapestry many a secret had been discovered ; 
many robberies facilitated ; and some celebrated murder- 
ers had been sheltered, with circumstances of mystery 
that for ever baffled investigation. 

Maximilian smiled as the sight of the hangings, with 
their rich colours glowing in the fire-light, brought back 
to his remembrance one of those tales which in the pre- 
ceding winter had made a great noise in Vienna. With 
a soldier’s carelessness, he thought lightly of all dangers 
that could arise within four walls ; and having extinguish- 
ed the lights which burned upon a table, and unbuckled 
his sabre, he threw himself upon a sofa which he drew 
near to the fire ; and then enveloping himself in a large 
horseman’s cloak, he courted the approach of sleep. ‘The 
fatigues of the day, and of the preceding night, had made 
this in some measure needful to him. But wearmess 1s 
not always the best preface to repose ; and the irritation 
of many busy anxieties continued for some time to keep 
him in a most uneasy state of vigilance. As he lay, he 
could see on one side the fantastic figures in the fire, 
composed of wood and turf; on the other side, looking to 
the tapestry, he saw the wild forms and the melée, little 
less fantastic, of human and brute features in a chase—a 
boar chase in front, and a stag chase on his left hand. 





These, as they rose fitfully in bright masses of colour and 
of savage expression under the lambent flashing of the fire 
continued to excite his irritable state of feeling ; and it 
was not for some time that he felt this uneasy condition 
give way to exhaustion. He was at length on the very 
point of falling asleep, or perhaps had already fallen into 
its very lightest and earliest stage, when the echo of a 
distant door awoke him. Hehad some slight impression 
that a noise in his own room had concurred with the 
other and more distant one to awake him. But, - after 
raising himself for a moment on his elbow and listening, 
he again resigned himself to sleep. 

Again, however, and probably before he had slept a 
minute, he was roused by a double disturbance. A low 
rustling was heard in some part of the room, and a heavy 
foot upon a neighbouring staircase. Roused at length to 
the prudence of paying some attention to sounds so 
stealthy, in a situation beset with dangers, he rose and 
threw open the door. A corridor, which ran round the 
head of the staircase, was lit up with a brilliant light; 
and he could command from this station one flight of the 
stairs. On these he saw nothing ; all was now wrapt in 
a soft effulgence of light, and in absolute silence. No 
sound recurring after a minute’s attention, and indispos- 
ed by weariness to any stricter examination, where all 
examination from one so little acquainted with the loca- 
lities might prove unavailing, he returned to his own 
room; but before again lying down, he judged it prudent 
to probe the concealments of the tapestry by carrying 
his sabre round, and everywhere pressing the hangings to 
the wall. In this trial he met with no resistance at any 
point; and willingly believing that he had been deceiv- 
ed, or that his ear had exaggerated some trivial sound, in 
a state of imperfectslumber, he again laid down and ad- 
dressed himself tosleep. Still there were remembrances 
which occurred at this moment to disturb him. The 
readiness with which they had been received at the cha- 
teau was in itself suspicious. He remembered the ob- 
stinate haunting of their camp on the preceding night, 
and the robbery conducted with so much knowledge of 
circumstances. Jonas Melk, the brutal landlord of 
Waldenhausen, a man known to him by repute, (though 
not personaly,) as one of the vilest agents employed by 
the landgrave, had been actively engaged in his master’s 
service at their preceding stage. He was probably one 
of those who haunted the wood through the night. And 
he had been repeatedly informed through the course of 
the day, that this man in particular, whose features were 
noticed by the yagers, on occasion of their officer’s re- 
proach to him, had been seen at intervals in company 
with others, keeping a road parallel to their own, and 
steadily watching their order of advance. 

These recollections, now laid together, impressed him 
with some uneasiness. But overpowering weariness 
gave him a strong interest in dismissing them. Anda sol- 
dier, with the images of fifty combats fresh in his mind, 
does not willingly admit the idea of danger from a single 
arm, and in a situation of household security. Pshaw! 
he exclaimed, with some ‘disdain, as these martial re- 
membrances rose up before him, especially as the silence 
had now continued undisturbed for a quarter of an hour. 
In five minutes more he had fallen profoundly asleep ; 
and in less than one halfan hour, as he afterwards judg- 
ed, he was suddenly awakened by a dagger at his throat. 

At one bound he sprung upon his feet. The cloak, in 
which he had been enveloped, caught upon some of the 
buckles or ornamented work of his appointments, and 
for a moment embarrassed his motions. There was no 
light, except what came from the sullen and intermitting 
gleams of the fire. But even this was sufficient to show 
him the dusky outline of two figures. With the fore- 
most he grappled, and, raising him in his arms, threw 
him powerfully upon the floor, with a force that left him 
stunned and helpless. The other had endeavoured to 
pinion his arms from behind; for the body armour, 
which Maximilian had not laid aside for the night, under 
the many anticipations of service which their situation 
suggested, proved a sufficient protection against the 
blows of the assassin’s poniard. Impatient of the dark- 
ness and uncertainty, Maximlian rushed to the door and 
flung it violently open. The assassin still clung to his 
arms, conscious that if he once forfeited his hold until 
he had secured a retreat, he should be taken at disadvan- 
tage. But Maximilian now drawing a petronel which 
hung at his belt, cocked it as rapidly as his embarrassed 
motions allowed him. The assassin faltered, conscious 
that a moment’s relaxation of grasp would enable his 
antagonist to turn the muzzle over his shoulder. Maxi- 
milian, on the other hand, now perfectly awake, and with 
the benefit of that self-possession which the other so en- 





tirely wanted, felt the nervous tremour in the villain’s 
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hands; and profiting by this moment of indecision, 
made a desperate effort, released one arm, which he used 
with so much effect as immediately to liberate the other, 
and then intercepting the passage to the stairs, wheeled 
round upon his murderous enemy, and presenting the 
petronel to his breast, bade him surrender his arms if 
he hoped for quarter. 

The man was an athletic, and, obviously, a most pow- 
erful ruffian. On his face he carried more than one large 
glazed cicatrix, that assisted the savage expression of ma- 
lignity impressed by nature upon his features. And 
his matted black hair, with itself locks, completed the 
picturesque effect of a face, that proclaimed, in every 
linéament, a reckless abandonment to cruelty and fero- 
cious passions. Maximilian himself, familiar as he was 
with the faces of military butchers in the dreadful hours 
of sack and carnage, recoiled for one instant from this 
hideous ruffian, who had not even the palliations of 

outh in his favour, for he seemed fifty at the least. 
All this had passed in an instant of time; and now, as 
he recovered himself from his momentary shock at so 
hateful an expression of evil passions, great was Maxi- 
milian’s astonishment to perceive his antagonist appa- 
rently speechless, and struggling with some over-mast- 
ering sense of horror, that convulsed his features, and for 
a moment glazed his eye. 

Maximilian looked around for the object of his alarm; 
but in vain. In reality it was himself, in connection 
with some too dreadful remembrances, now suddenly 
awakened, that had thus overpowered the man’s nerves. 
The brilliant light of a large chandelier which overhung 
the staircase, fell strongly upon Maximilian’s features; 
and the excitement of the moment gave to them the be- 
nefit of their fullest expression. Prostrate on the ground, 
and abandoning his dagger without an effort at retain- 
ing it, the man gazed, as if under a rattlesnake’s fasci- 
nation, at the young soldier before him. Suddenly he 
recovered his voice ; and, with a piercing cry of unaf- 
fected terror, exclaimed, ‘Save me, save me, blessed 
Virgin !—Prince, noble prince, forgive me!—Will the 
grave not hold its own ?—Jesu Maria! who could have 
believed it ?” 

* Listen, fellow!” interrupted Maximilian; ‘ What 
prince is it you speak of ?—For whom do you take me? 
speak truly, and abuse not my forbearance.” 

“ Ha! and his own voice too !—and here on'this spot ! 
—God is just !—Yet do thou, good patron, holy St Er- 
mengarde, deliver me from the avenger !” 

“ Man, you rave !—Stand up, recover yourself, and 
answer me to what I shall ask thee: speak truly, and 
thou shalt have thy life. Whose gold was it that arm- 
ed thy: hand against one who had injured neither thee 
nor thine ?” 

But he spoke to one who could no longer hear. The 
man grovelled on the ground, and hid his face ‘from a 
being, whom, in some incomprehensible way, he regard- 
ed as an apparition from the other world. 

Multitudes of persons had by this time streamed in; 
summoned by the noise of the struggle from all parts of 
the chateau. Some fancied that, in the frenzied assas- 
sin on the ground, whose panic tou manifestly attested 
itself as genuine, they recognised one of those who had 
so obstinately dogged them by side-paths in the forest. 
Whoever he were, and upon whatever mission employ- 
ed, he was past all rational examination; at the aspect 
of Maximilian, he relapsed into convulsive horrors, 
which soon became too fit for medical treatment to al- 
low of any useful judicial enquiry ; and for the present 
he was consigned to the, safe-keeping of theeProvost- 
Marshal. 

His companion, meantime, had profited by his oppor- 
tunity, and the general confusion, to effect his escape. 
Nor was this difficult. Perhaps in the consternation of 
the first moment, and the exclusive attention that set- 
tled upon the party in the corridor, he might even have 
mixed in the crowd. But this was notnecessary. For, 
on raising the tapestry, a door was discovered which 
opened into a private passage, having a general commu- 
nication with the rest of the rooms on that floor. Steps 
were now taken, by sentries disposed through the inte- 
~ rior of the mansion at proper points, to Secure them- 
selves from the enemies who lurked within, whom hi- 
therto they had so much neglected for the avowed and 
more military assailants who menaced them from with- 
out. Security was thus restored. But a deep impres- 
sion accompanied the party to their couches, of the pro. 
found political motives, or (in the absence of those) of 
the rancorous personal malignity, which could prompt 
such obstinate persecution; by modes also, and by 
hands, which encountered so many chances of failing ; 


and which, even in the event of the very completest 
success for the present, could not be expected, under the 
eyes of so many witnesses, to escape a final exposure. 
Some enemy, of unusual ferucity, was too obviously 
working in the dark, and by agencies as mysterious as 
his own purpose. 

Meantime, in the city of Klosterheim the general in- 
terest in the fortunes of the approaching travellers had 
suffered no abatement, and some circumstances had oc- 
curred to increase the popular irritation. ‘It was known 
that Maximilian had escaped with a strong party of 
friends from the city; but how, or by whose connivance, 
could in no way be discovered. This had drawn upon 
all persons who were known as active partisans against 
the landgrave, or liable to suspicion as friends of Maxi- 
milian, a vexatious persecution from the military police 
of the town. Some had been arrested; many called 
upon to give security for their future behaviour ; and 
all had been threatened or treated with harshness. 
Hence, as well as from previous irritation and alarm on 
account of the party from Vienna, the whole town was 
in a state of extreme agitation. 

Klosterheim, in the main features of its political dis- 
tractions, reflected, almost as in a representative picture, 
the condition of many another German city. At that 
period, by very ancient ties of reciprocal service, 
strengthened by treaties, by religious faith, and by per- 
sonal attachment to individuals of the imperial house, 
this ancient and sequestered city was inalienably bound 
to the interests of the emperor. Both the city and the 
university were catholic. Princes of the imperial family, 
and papal commissioners, who had secret motives for not 
appearing at Vienna, had more than once found a hos- 
pitable reception within the walls. And,amongst many 
acts of grace by which the emperors had acknowledged 
these services and marks of attachment, one of them had 
advanced a very large sum of money to the city chest for 
an indefinite time, receiving in return, as the warmest 
testimony of confidential gratitude which the city could 
bestow, that jus liberi ingressus which entitled the em- 
peror’s armies to a free passage at all times, and, in 
cases of extremity, to the right of keeping the city gates 
and maintaining a garrison in the citadel. Unfortu- 
nately, Klosterheim was not sui juris, or on the roll of 
free cities of the empire, but of the nature of an appan- 
age in the family of the Landgrave of X——-; and this 
circumstance had produced a double perplexity in the 
politics of the city ;—for the late landgrave, who had 
been assassinated in a very myeterious manner upon a 
hunting party, benefited to the fullest extent both by 
the political and religious bias of the city—being a per- 
sonal friend of the emperor’s, a catholic, amiable in his 
deportment, and generally beloved by his subjects. 

But the prince who had succeeded him in the land- 
graviate as the next heir, was every where odious for the 
harshness of his government, no less than for the gloomy 
austerity of his character : and to Klosterheim, in particu- 
lar, which had been pronounced by some of the first ju- 
risprudenits a female appanage, he presented himself 
under the additional disadvantages of a very suspicious 
title and a Swedish bias, too notorious to be disguised. 
At a time when the religious and political ‘attachments 
of Europe were brought into collisions so strange, that 
the foremost auxiliary of the protestant interest in Ger- 
many was really the most distinguished cardinal in the 
church of Rome, it did not appear inconsistent with this 
strong leaning to the King of Sweden, that the land- 
grave was privately known to be a catholic bigot, who 
practised the severest penances, and, tyrant as he showed 
himself to all others, grovelled himself as an abject de- 
votee at the feet of a haughty confessor. Amongst the 
populace of Klosterheim, this feature of his character, 
confronted with the daily proofs of his entire vassalage 
to the Swedish interest, passed for the purest hypocrisy; 
and he had credit for no religion at all with the world at 
large. But the fact was otherwise. Conscious from the 
first that he held even the landgraviate by a slender title 
(for he was no more than cousin once removed to his 
immediate predecessor,) and that his pretensions upon 
Klosterheim had separate and peculiar defects, sinking 
of course with the failure of his claim as landgrave, 
but not therefore prospering with its success,—he was 
aware that none but the most powerful arm could keep 
his princely cap upon his head. The competitors for 
any part of his possessions, one and all, had thrown 
themselves upon the emperor’s protection. This, if no 
other reason, would have thrown him into the arms of 
Gustavus Adolphus; and with this, as it happened, other 
reasons of local importance had then and since co-ope- 
rated. Time, as it advanced, brought increase of weight 





to all these motives. Rumours of a dark and ominous 
tendency, arising no one knew whence, nor by whom 
encouraged, pointed injuriously to the past history of the 
landgrave, and to some dreadful exposures which were 
hanging over his head. A lady, at present in obscurity, 
was alluded to as the agent of redress to others, through 
her own heavy-wrongs; and these rumours were the 
more acceptable to the people of Klosterheim, because 
they connected the impending punishment of the hated 
landgrave with the restoration of the imperial connec. 
tion ; for it was still insinuated, under every version of 
these mysterious reports, that the emperor was the ulti- 
mate supporter, in the last resort, of the lurking claims 
now on the point of coming forward to challenge public 
attention. Under these alarming notices, and fully aware 
that sooner or later he must be thrown into collision 
with the imperial court, the landgrave had now for some 
time made up his mind to found a merit with the Swe. 
dish chancellor and general officers, by precipitating an 
uncompromising rupture with his catholic enemies, and 
thus to extract the grace of a voluntary act, from what, 
in fact, he knew to be sooner or later inevitable. 

Such was the positive and relative aspect of the seve. 
ral interests which were now struggling in Klosterheim, 
Desperate measures were contemplated by both parties; 
and, as opportunities should arise, and proper means 
should develope themselves, more than one party might 
be said to stand on the brink of great explosions. Con- 
spiracies were moving in darkness, both in the council of 
the burghers and of the university. Imperfect notices 
of their schemes, and sometimes delusive or misleading 
notices, had reached the landgrave. The city, the uni- 
versity, and the numerous convents, were crowded to 
excess with refugees. Malcontents of every denomina- 
tion and every shade,—emissaries of all the factions 
which then agitated Germany,—reformado soldiers, laid 
aside by their original employers, under new arrange. 
ments, or from private jealousies of new commanders,— 
great persons with special reasons for courting a tempo. 
rary seclusion, and preserving a strict incognito,—misers, 
who fled with their hoards of gold and jewels to this 
city of refuge,—desolate ladies, from the surrounding 
provinces, in search of protection for themselves, or for 
the honour of their daughters; and (not least distin- 
guished among the many classes of fugitives) prophets 
and enthusiasts of every description, whom the magni. 
tude of the political events, and their religious origin, so 
naturally called forth in swarms;—these, and many 
more, in connection with their attendants, troops, stu- 
dents, and the terrified peasantry, from a circle of forty 
miles radius around the city as a centre, had swelled the 
city of Klosterheim, from a total of about seventeen, to 
six or seven-and-thirty thousand. War, with a slight 
reserve for the late robberies of Holkerstein, had as yet 
spared this favoured nook of Germany. The great storm 
had whistled and raved around them; but hitherto none 
had penetrated the silvan sanctuary, which on every side 
invested this privileged city. The ground seemed 
charmed by some secret spells, and consecrated from in- 
trusion. For the great tempest had often swept directly 
upon them, and yet still had wheeled off, summoned 
away by some momentary call, to some remoter attrac. 
tion. But now at length all things portended, that, if 
the war should revive in strength after this brief suspen- 
sion, it would fall with accumulated weight upon this 
yet unravaged district. : 

This was the anticipation which had governed the 
landgrave’s policy in so sternly and barbarously inter 
fering with the generous purposes of the Klosterheimers, 
for carrying over a safe-conduct to their friends and 
visiters, when standing on the margin of the forest. The 
robber Holkerstein, if not expressly countenanced b 
the Swedes and secretly nursed up to his present anil 
by Richelieu, was at any rate embarked upon a system 
of aggression which would probably terminate in con 
necting him withone or other of those authentic powers. 
In any case, he stood committed to a course of continued 
offence upon the imperial interests; since in that quar 
ter his injuries and insults were already past forgiveness. 
The interest of Holkerstein, then, ran in the same chan- 
nel with that of the landgrave. It was impolitic to wea 
ken him. It was doubly impolitic to weaken him bya 
measure which must also weaken the landgrave ; for any 
deduction from his own military force, or from the 
means of recruiting it, was in that proportion a volun- 
tary sacrifice of the weight he should obtain with the 
Swedes on making the junction, which he now firmly 
counted on, with their forces. Buta result which he 
still more dreaded from the co-operation of the Kloster- 
heimers with the caravan from Vienna, was the proba- 
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ble overthrow of that supremacy in the city, which even 
now was so nicely balanced in his favour, that a slight 


_yeinforcement to the other side would turn the scale 


inst him. 

In all these calculations of policy, and the cruel mea- 
sures by which he supported them, he was guided by the 
counsels of Luigi Adorni—a subtle Italian, whom he 
had elevated from the post of a private secretary to 
that of sole minister for the conduct of state affairs. 
This man, who covered a temperament of ter- 
rific violence with a masque of Venitian dissimulation 
and the most icy reserve, met with no opposition, unless 
it were occasionally from Father Anselm, the confessor. 
He delighted in the refinements of intrigue, and in the 
most tortuous labyrinths of political mancuvring, 
purely for their own sakes ; and sometimes defeated his 
own purposes by mere superfluity of diplomatic subtlety; 
which hardly, however, won a momentary concern from 
him, in the pleasure he experienced at having found an 
undeniable occasion for equal subtlety in unweaving his 
own webs of deception. He- had been confounded by 
the evasion of Maximilian and his friends from the or- 
ders of the landgrave; and the whole energy of his na- 
ture was bent to the discovery of the secret avenues 
which had opened the means to this elopement. 

There were, in those days, as is well known to Ger- 
man antiquaries, few castles or fortresses of much im- 
portance in Germany, which did not communicate by 
subterraneous passages with the exterior country. In 
many instances these passages were of surprising ex- 
tent, first emerging to the light in some secluded spot 
among rocks or woods, at the distance of two, three, or 
even four miles. ‘There were cases even in which they 
were carried below the beds of rivers as broad and deep 
asthe Rhine, the Elbe, or the Danube. Sometimes 
there were several of such communications on different 
faces of the fortress; and sometimes each of these 
branched, at some distance from the building, into sepa- 
rate arms, opening at intervals widely apart. And the 
uses of such secret communications with the world out- 
side, and beyond a besieging enemy, in a land like Ger- 
many, with its prodigious subdivision of independent 
states and free cities, were far greater than they could 
have been in any one great continuous principality. 

In many fortified places these passages had existed 
from the middle ages. In Klosterheim they had _possi- 
bly as early an origin; but by this period it is very pro- 
bable that the gradual accumulation of rubbish, through 
a course of centuries, would have unfitted them for use, 
had not the peasant’s war, in the time of Luther’s refor- 
mation, little more than one hundred years before, given 
occasion for their use and repair. At that time Kloster- 
heim had stood a siege, which, from the defect of artil- 
lery, was at no time formidable in a military sense ; but 
as a blockade, formed suddenly when the citizens were 
slenderly furnished with provisions, it would certainly 
have succeeded, and delivered up the vast wealth of the 
convents as a spoil to the peasantry, had it not been for 
one in particular of these subterraneous passages, which 
opening on the opposite side of the little river Iltiss, in 
a thick boccage, where the enemy had established no 
posts, furnished the means of introducing a continual 
supply of fresh provisions, to the great triumph of the 
garrison, and the utter dismay of the superstitious pea- 
sants, who looked upon the mysterious supply as a pro- 
vidential bounty to a consecrated cause. 

So memorable a benefit had given to this one passage 
a publicity and an historical importance which made all 
its circumstances, and amongst those its internal mouth, 
familiar even to children. But this was evidently- no/ 
the avenue by which Maximilian had escaped into the 
forest. For it opened externally on the wrong side of 
the river, whilst every body knew that its domestic open- 
ing was in one of the chapels of the schloss; and an- 
other circumstance equally decisive was, that a long 
flight of stairs, by which it descended below the bed of 
the river, made it impassable to horses. 

Every attempt, however, failed to trace out the mode 
of egress for the present. By his spies, Adorni doubted 
not to find it soon; and in the meantime, that as much 
as possible the attention of the public might be abstract- 
ed from the travellers and their concerns, a public pro- 
clamation was issued forbidding all resorts of crowds to 
the walls. These were every where dispersed on the 
Sth; and for that day were partially obeyed. But there 
was little chance that, with any fresh excitement to the 
popular interest, they would continue to command re- 
spect. 


—— 
CHAPTER VI. 
The morning of the 10th at length arrived—that day 


on which the expected travellers from Vienna, and all 
whom they had collected on their progress, ardently 
looked to rejoin their long separated friends in Kloster- 
heim, and by those friends were not less ardent! ylooked 
for. On each side there were the same violent yearn- 
ings, on each side the same dismal and overpowerin 
fears. Each party arose with palpitating hearts: the 
one looked out from Falkenberg with longing eyes to 
discover the towers of Klosterheim; the other, from the 
upper windows or roofs of Klosterheim, seemed as if 
they could consume the distance between themselves 
and Falkenberg. But a little tract of forest ground was 
interposed between friends and friends, parents and chil- 
dren, lovers and their beloved. Not more than eighteen 
miles of shadowy woods, of lawns, and ‘ilvan glades, 
divided hearts that would either have encountered death 
or many deaths for the other. These were regions of 
natural peace and tranquillity, that in any ordinary times 
should have been peopled by no worse inhabitants than 
the timid hare scudding homewards to its form, or the 
wild deer sweeping by withthunder to their distant lairs. 
But now from every glen or thicket armed marauders 
might be ready to start. Every gleam of sunshine in 
some seasons was reflected from the glittering arms of 
parties threading the intricacies of the thickets: and 
the sudden alarum of the trumpet rang oftentimes in the 
nights, and awoke the echoes that for centuries had been 
undisturbed except by the hunter’s horn, in the most se- 
questered haunts of these vast woods. 

Towards noon it became known, by signals that had 
been previously concerted between Maximilian and his 
college friends, that the party were advanced upon their 
road from Falkenberg, and therefore must of necessity 
on this day abide the final trial. As this news was dis- 
persed abroad, the public anxiety rose to so feverish a 
point, that crowds rushed from every quarter to the walls; 
and it was not judged prudent to measure the civic 
strength against their enthusiasm. For an hour or two 
the nature of the ground and the woods forbade any 
view of the advancing party: but at length, some time 
before the light failed, the head of the column, and soon 
after the entire body, was descried surmounting a little 
hill not more than eight miles distant. The black mass, 
presented by mounted travellers and baggage waggons, 
was visible to piercing eyes; and the dullest could dis- 
tinguish the glancing of arms which at times flashed 
upwards from the more open parts of the forest. 

Thus far, then, their friends had made their way with- 
out injury: and this point was judged to be within nine 
miles distance. But in thirty or forty minutes, when 
they had come nearer by a mile and a half, the scene 
had somewhat changed. A heathy tract of ground, per- 
haps two miles in length, opened in the centre of the 
thickest woods, and formed a little island of clear ground 
where all beside was tangled and crowded with impedi- 
ments. Just as the travelling party began to deploy out 
of the woods upon this area at its further extremity, a 
considerable body of mounted troops emerged from the 
forest, which had hitherto concealed them, at the point 
nearest to Klosterheim. ‘They made way rapidly ; and 
in less than half a minute it became evident, by the mo- 
tions of the opposite party, that they had been descried, 
and that hasty preparations were making for receiving 
them. A dusky mass, probably the Black Yagers, gal- 
loped up rapidly to the front and formed: after which it 
seemed to some eyes that the whole party again ad- 
vanced, but still more slowly than before. 

Every heart upon the walls of Klosterheim palpitated 
with emotion, as the two parties neared each other. 
Many almost feared to draw their breath, many writhed 
their persons in the anguishof rueful expectation,as they 
saw the moment approach when the two parties would 
shock together. At lengthit came; and to the astonish- 
ment of the spectators, not more perhaps than of the 
travellers themselves, the whole cavalcade ‘of strangers 
swept by, without halting for so much as a passing sa- 
lute or exchange of news. 

The first cloud, then, which had menaced their friends 
was passed off as suddenly as it had gathered. But this 
by some people was thought to bear no favourable con- 
struction. ‘To ride past a band of travellers from remote 
parts on such uncourteous terms argued no friendly 
spirit; and many motives might be imagined perfectly 
consistent with hostile intentions for passing the travel- 
lers unassailed, and thus gaining the means of comi 
at any time upon their rear. Prudent persons shoo 
their heads; and the issue of an affair anticipated with 
so much anxiety certainly did not diminish it. 

It was now four o’clock: in an hour or less it would 
be dark; and, considering the peculiar difficulties of the 
ground on nearing the town, and the increasing exhaus- 





tion of the horses, it was not judged possible that a party 
of travellers, so unequal in their equipments, and araongst 
whom the weakest was now become a law for the mo- 
tion of the quickest, could reach the gates of Kloster- 
heim before nine o’clock. 

Soon after this, and just before the daylight faded, 

the travellers reached the nearer end of the heath, and 
again entered the woods. The cold and the darkness 
were now becoming greater at every instant, and it 
might have been expected that the great mass of the 
spectators would leave their station; but such was the 
intensity. of the public interest, that few quitted the walls 
except for the purpose of reinforcing their ability to stay 
and watch the progress of their friends. This could be 
done with even greater effect asythe darkness deepened, 
for every second horseman carried a torch; and as much 
perhaps by way of signal to their friends in Klosterheim, 
as for their own convenience, prodigious flambeaux were 
borne aloft on halberds. These rose to a height which 
surmounted all the lower bushes, and were visible in all 
parts of the woods,—even the smaller lights, in the leaf- 
less state of the trees at this season of the year, could 
be generally traced without difficulty ; and composing a 
brilliant chain of glittering points, as it curved and = 
moured the road amengst the labyrinths of the forest, 
would have produced a singularly striking effect to eyes 
at leisure to enjoy it. 
In this way, for about three hours, the travellers 
continued to advance unmolested, and to be traced by 
their friends in Klosterheim. It was now considerably 
after seven o’clockyand perhaps an hour, or at most an 
hour and a half, would bring them to the city gates. 
All hearts began to beat high with expectation, and 
hopes were loudly and confidently expressed through 
every part of the crowd that the danger might now 
be considered as past. Suddenly, as if expressly to 
rebuke the too presumptuous confidence of those who 
were thus thoughtlessly sanguine; the blast of a trum- 
pet was heard from a different quarter of the forest, 
and about two miles to the right of the city. Every 
eye was fastened eagerly upon the spot from which 
the notes issued. Probably the signal had proceeded 
from a small party in advance of a greater; for in the 
same direction, but at a much greater distance, per- 
haps not less than three miles in the rear of the trum- 
pet, a very large body of horse was now descried 
coming on at a great pace upon the line already indi- 
cated by the trumpet. The extent of the column 
might be estimated by the long array of torches, which 
were carried apparently by every fourth or fifth man; 
and that they were horsemen, was manifest from the 
very rapid pace at which they advanced. j 


At this spectacle a cry of consternation ran along 
the whole walls of Klosterheim. Here then at last 
were coming the spoilers and butchers of their friends; 
for the road upon which they were advancing issued 
at right angles into that upon which the travellers, 
apparently unwarned of their danger, were moving. 
The hideous scene of carnage would possibly pass im. 
mediately below their own eyes; for the point of 
junction between the two roads was directly com- 
manded by the eye from the city walls; and upon 
computing the apparent proportions of speed between 
the two parties, it seemed likely enough that upon 
this very ground, the best fitted of any that could have 
been selected, in a scenical sense, as a stage for bring- 
ing a spectacle below the eyes of Klosterheim, the 
most agitating of spectacles would be exhibited,— 
friends and kinsmen engaged in mortal struggle with 
remorseless freebooters, under circumstances which 
denied to themselves any chance of offering assist- 
ance. 

Exactly at this point of time arose a dense mist, 
which wrapped the whole forest in darkness, and with- 
drew from the eyes of the agitated Klosterheimers 
friends and foes alike. They continued, however, to 
occupy the walls, endeavouring to penetrate the veil 
which now concealed the fortunes of their travelling 
friends, by mere energy and intensity of attention. 
The mist meantime did not disperse, but rather con- 
tinued to deepen: the two parties, however, gradually 
drew so much nearer, that some judgment could be at 
length formed of their motions and position merely by 
the ear. From the stationary character of the sounds, 
and the continued recurrence of charges and retreats 
sounded upon the trumpet, it became evident that the 
travellers and the enemy had at length met, and too 
probable that they were eng in @ sanguinary 
combat. Anxiety had now its utmost height ; 
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ried away by their friends, under the effects of over- 
wrought sensibility. 

Ten o’clock bad now struck, and for some time the 
sounds had been growing sensibly weaker; and at last 
it was manifest that the two parties had separated, 
and that one at least was moving off from the scene 
of action; and, as the sounds grew feebler and feebler, 
there could be no doubt that it was the enemy who 
was drawing off into the distance from the field of 
battle. 

The enemy! ay. but how? Under what circum- 
stances? As victor? Perhaps even as the captor of 
their friends? Or, if not, and he were really retreat- 
ing as a fugitive and beaten foe, with what hideous 
sacrifices on the part of their friends might not that 
result have been purchased? 

Long and dreary was the interval before these 
questions could be answered. Full three hours had 
elapsed since the last sound of a trumpet had been 
heard: it was now one o’clock, and as yet no trace of 
the travellers had been discovered in any quarter. 
The most hopeful began to despond ; and general Ja- 
mentations prevailed throughout Klosterheim. 

Suddenly, however, 2 dull sound arose within a 
quarter of a mile from the city gate, as of some feeble 
attempt to blow a blast upon a trumpet. In five mi- 
nutes more a louder blast was sounded close to the 

ate. Questions were joyfully put, and as joyfully 
answered. The usual precautions were rapidly gone 
through ; and the officer of the watch being speedily 
satisfied as to the safety of the ‘measure, the gates 
were thrown open, and the unfortunate travellers, ex- 
hausted by fatigue, hardships, and suffering of every 
description, were at length admitted into the bosom of 
a friendly town. 


The spectacle was hideous, which the long caval- 


cade exhibited as it wound up the steep streets which 
led to the market-place. Wagons fractured and splin- 
tered in every direction, upon which were stretched 
numbers of gallant soldiers, with wounds hastily dress- 
ed, from which the blood had poured in streams upon 
their gay habiliments; horses, whose limbs had been 


by the sabre; and coaches or caleches loaded 
with burthens of dead and dying; these were among 
the objects which occupied the van in the line of 
march, as the travellers defiled through Klosterheim. 
The vast variety of faces, dresses, implements of war, 
or ensigns of rank, thrown together in the confusion of 
night and retreat, illuminated at intervals by bright 
streams of light from torches or candles in the streets, 
or at the windows of the houses, composed a picture 
which resembled the chaos of a dream, rather than 
any ordinary spectacle of human life. 

In the market-place the whole party were gradually 
assembled, and there it was intended that they should 
receive the billets for their several quarters. But such 
was the pressure of friends and relatives, gathering 
from all directions, to salute and welcome the objects 
of their affectionate anxiety, or to inquire after their 
fate; so tumultuous was the conflict of grief and joy 
(and not seldom in the very same group,) that for a 
long time no authority couid control the violence of 
public feeling, or enforce the arrangements which had 
been adopted for the night. Nor was it even easy to 
learn, where the questions were put by so many voices 
at once, what had been the history of the night. It 
was at length, however, collected, that they had been 
met and attacked with great fury by Holkerstein, or a 
party acting under one of his lieutenants. Their own 
march had been so warily conducted after nightfall, 
that this attack did not find them unprepared. A bar- 
rier of coaches and wagons had been speedily formed 
in such an arrangement as to cripple the enemy’s 
movements, and to neutralize great part of his superi- 
ority in the quality of his horses. The engagement, 
however, had been severe; and the enemy's attack, 
though mauy times baffled, had been as often renew- 
ed, until at length, the young General Maximilian, 
seeing that the affair tended to no apparent termina- 
tion, that the bloodshed was great, and that the horses 
were beginning to knock up under the fatigue of such 
severe service, had brought up the very’ élite of his re- 
serve, placed himself at their head, and making a dash 
expressly at their commander, had the good fortune to 
cut him down. The desperateness of the charge, 
added to the loss of their leader, had intimidated the 
enemy, who now began to draw off as from an enter- 
prise which was likely to cost them more blood than a 
final success could have rewarded. Unfortunately, 


mangled 


entangled by his horse amongst the enemy, had been 
carried off a prisoner. In the course of the battle all 
their torches had been extinguished ; and this circum- 
stance, as much as the roughness of the road, the ruin- 
ons condition of their carriages and appointments, and 
their own exhaustion, had occasioned their long delay 
in reaching Klosterheim, after the battle was at an 
end. Signals they had not ventured to make ; for they 
were naturally afraid of drawing upon their track any 
fresh party of marauders by so open a warning of their 
course as the sound of a trumpet. 

These explanations were rapidly dispersed through 
Klosterheim; party after party drew off to their quar- 
ters; and at length the agitated city was once again 
restored to peace. The Lady Paulina had been 
amongst the first to retire. She was met by the Lady 
Abbess of a principal convent in Klosterheim, to whose 
care she had been recommended by the emperor. 
The landgrave had also furnished her with a guard of 
honour; but all expressions of respect, or even of 
kindness, seemed thrown away upon her, so wholly 
was she absorbed in grief for the capture of Maximi- 
—_ and in gloomy anticipations of his impending 
ate. 


—__—— 
CHAPTER VII. 

The city of Klosterheim was now abandoned to it- 
self, and strictly shut up within its own walls. All 
roaming beyond those limits was now indeed forbid- 
den even more effectually by the sword of the enemy 
than by the edicts of the landgrave. War was mani- 
festly gathering in its neighbourhood. Little towns 
and castles within a range of seventy miles, on almost 
every side, were now daily occupied by imperial or 
Swedish troops. Not a week passed without some 
news of fresh military accessions, or of skirmishes be- 
tween parties of hostile foragers. Through the whole 
adjacent country, spite of the severe weather, bodies 
of armed men were rapidly moving to and fro. The 
forest rang with alaroms, and sometimes under 
gleams of sunshine, the leafless woods seemed on fire 
with the restless splendour of spear and sword, mo- 
rion and breast-plate, or the glittering equipments of 
the imperial cavalry. Couriers, or Bohemian gipsies, 
which latter were a class of people at this time em- 
ployed by all sides as spies or messengers, continually 
stole in with secret despatches to the landgrave, or 
(under the colour of bringing public news, and the re- 
ports of military movements) to execute some private 
mission for rich employers in town; sometimes 
making even this clandestine business but a cover to 
other purposes, too nearly connected with treason, or 
refuted treason, to admit of any but oral communica- 
tion. 

What were the ulterior views in this large accumu- 
lation of military force, no man pretended to know. 
A great battle, for various reasons, was not expected. 
But changes were so sudden, and the counsels of each 
day so often depended on the accidents of the morn- 
ing, that an entire campaign might easily be brought 
on, or the whole burthen of war for years to come 
might be transferred to this quarter of the land, with- 
out causing any very great surprise. Meantime, 
enough was done already to give a fall foretaste of 
war and its miseries to this sequestered nook—so long 
unvisited by that hideous scourge. 

In the forest, where the inhabitants were none, ex- 
cepting those who lived upon the borders, and small 
establishments of the landgrave’s servants at different 
points, for executing the duties of the forest or the 
chase, this change expressed itself chiefly by the tu- 
multuous uproar of the wild deer, upon whom a mur- 
derous war was kept up by parties detached daily 
from remote and opposite quarters to collect provi- 
sions for the half-starving garrisons, so recently, and 
with so little previous preparation, niultiplied on the 
forest skirts. For though the country had been yet un- 
exhausted by war, too large a proportion of the tracts 
adjacent to the garrisons were in a wild silvan condi- 
tion, to afford any continued supplies to'so large and 
sudden an increase of the population; more especially 
as, under the rumours of this change, every walled 
town in a compass of one hundred miles, many of them 
capable of resisting @ sudden coup-de-main, and reso- 
lutely closing their gates upon either party, had al- 
ready possessed themselves by purchase of all the sur- 
plus supplies which the country yielded. In such a 
state of things, the wild deer became an object of val- 
uable consideration to all parties, and a murderous 
war was made upon them from every side of the forest. 





however, Maximilian, disabled by a severe wound, and 


From the city walls they were seen in sweeping 
psy flying before the Swedish cavalry for a course 
of ten, 
compelled to turn by another party breaking suddenly 
from a covert where they had been waiting their ap. 
proach. Sometimes it would happen that this second 
party proved to be a body of imperialists, who were 
carried by the ardour of the chase into the very centre 
of their enemies before either was aware of any hos. 
tile approach. Then, according to circumstances, 
came sudden flight or tumultuary skirmish ; the woods 
rang with the hasty summons of the trumpet; the 
deer reeled off aslant from the furious shock, and bene. 
fiting for the moment by those fierce hostilities, ori. 
ginally the cause of their persecution, fled far away 
from the scene of strife; and not unfrequently came 
thundering beneath the city walls, and reporting to 
the spectators above, by their agitation and affrighted 
eyes, those tumultuous disturbances in some remoter 
part of the forest, which had already reached them in 
an imperfect way, by the interrupted and recurring 
echoes of the points of war—charges or retreats— 
sounded upon the trumpet. 

But, whilst on the outside of her walls Klosterheim 
beheld even this unpopulous region all alive with mili- 
tary license and outrage, she suffered no violence from 
either party herself. This immunity she owed to her 
peculiar political situation. The emperor had motives 
for conciliating the city ; the Swedes for conciliating 
the landgrave : indeed they were supposed to have 
made a secret alliance with him for purposes known 
only to the contracting parties, And the difference be- 
tween the two patrons was simply this, that the empe- 
ror was sincere, and, if not disinterested, had an inte- 
rest concurring with that of Klosterheim, in the paters 
nal protection which he offered ; whereas the Swedes 
in this, as in all their arrangements, regarding Germa- 
ny as a foreign country, looked only to the final ad- 


vantages of Sweden or its German dependencies, and 
alliances would procure 


to the weight which such 
them in a general pacification. And hence, in the war 
which both combined to make upon the forest, the one 


distinguished from the city ; whilst the Swedish allies 
of that prince prosecuted their ravages in the land- 
grave’s name, as essential to the support of his cause. 

For the present, however, the Swedes were the pre- 
ponderant party in the neighbourhood ; they had for- 
tified the chateau of Falkenberg, and made it a ve 
strong military post; at the same time, however, call 
ing into Klosterheim whatsoever was valuable amongst 
the furniture of that establishment, with a care which 
of itself proclaimed the footing upon which they were 
anxious to stand with the landgrave. 

Encouraged by the vicinity of his military friends, 
that prince now began to take a harsher tone in Klos- 
terheim. The minor princes of Germany at that day 
were ali tyrants in virtue of their privileges ; and if 
in some rarer cases they exercised these privileges in a 
forbearing spirit, their subjects were well aware that 
they were indebted for this extraordinary indulgence 
to the temper and gracious nature of the individual, 
not to the firm protection of the laws. But the most 
reasonable and mildest of the German princes had 
been little taught at that day to brook opposition, 
And the landgrave was by nature, and the gloominess 
of his constitutional temperament, of all men the last 
to learn that lesson readily. He had already met with 
just sufficient opposition from the civic body and the 
university interest to excite his passion for revenge. 
Ample indemnification he determined upon for his 
wounded pride ; and he believed that the time and cir- 
cumstances were now matured for favouring his most 
vindictive schemes. The Swedes were at hand; anda 
slight struggle with the citizens would remove all ob- 
stacles to their admission into the garrison; though, 
for some. private reasons, he wished to abstain from 
this extremity, if it should prove possible. Maxi- 
milian also was absent, and might never return, The 
rumour was even that he was killed; and though the 
caution of Adorni and the landgrave led them to ® 
hesitating reliance upon what might be a political fab- 
rication of the opposite party, yet at all events he was 
detained from Klosterheim by some pressing necessity; 
and the period of his absence, whether long or short, 
the landgrave resolved to improve in such a way as 
should make his return unavailing. 

Of Maximilian the landgrave had no personal 
knowledge ; he had not so much as seen him. But by 
his spies and intelligencers he was well aware that he 
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had been the chief combiner and animater of the im- 
rial party against himself in the university, and by 
presence had given life and confidence to that par- 
in the city which did not expressly acknowledge 
him as their head. He was aware of the favour which 
Maximilian enjoyed with the emperor, and knew in 
eral, from public report, the brilliancy of those 
military services on which it had been built. That he 
was likely to prove a formidable opponent, had he con- 
tinued in Klosterheim, the landgrave knew too well ; 
and upon the advantage over him which he had now 
gained, though otherwise it should prove only a tem- 
one, he determined to found a permanent obsta- 
cle to the emperor’s views. Asa preliminary step, he 
pared to crush all opposition in Klosterheim; a pur- 
pose which was equally important to his vengeance 
and his policy. 

This system he opened with a series of tyrannical 
regulations, some of which gave the more offence that 
they seemed wholly capricious and insulting. The 
students were confined to their college bounds, except 
at stated intervals; were subject toa military muster, 
or calling over of names, every evening ; were required 
to receive sentinels within the extensive courts of 
their own college, and at length a small court of 
guard; with numerous other occasional marks, as op- 
portunities offered, of princely discountenance and 

er. 

In the university, at that time, from local causes, many 
young men of rank and family were collected. Those 
even, who had taken no previous part in the cause of the 
Klosterheimers, were now roused to a sense of personal 
indignity. And as soon as the light was departed, a 
large body of them collected at the rooms of Count 
St. Aldenheim, whose rank promised a suitable counte- 
nance to their purpose, whilst his youth seemed a pledge 
for the requisite activity. 

The count was a younger brother of the Palgrave of 
Birkenfeld, and maintained a sumptuous establishment 
in Klosterheim. Whilst the state of the forest had al- 
lowed of hunting, hawking, or other amusements, no 
man had exhibited so fine a stud of korses. No man 
had so large a train of servants ; no man entertained his 
friends with such magnificent hospitalities. His gene- 
tosity, his splendour, his fine person, and the courtesy 
with which he relieved the humblest people from the 
oppression of his rank, had given him a popularity 
amongst the students. His courage had been tried in 
battle : but, after all, it was doubted whether he were not 
of too luxurious a turn to undertake any cause which 
called for much exertion; for the death of a rich Abbess, 
who had left the whole of an immense fortune to the 
count, as her favourite nephew, had given him another 
motive for cultivating peaceful pursuits, to which few 
men were, constitutionally, better disposed. 

It was the time of day when the count was sure to be 
found at home with a joyous party of friends Magni- 
ficent chandeliers shed light upon a table furnished with 
every description of costly wines produced in Europe. 
According to the custom of the times, these were drank 
in cups of silver or gold; and an opportunity was thus 
gained, which St. Aldenheim had not lost, of making a 
magnificent display of luxury without ostentation. The 
ruby wine glittered in the jewelled goblet which the 
count had raised to his lips, at the very moment when 
the students entered. 

“Welcome, friends,” said the Count St. Aldenheim, 
putting down his cup, “ welcome always; but never more 
‘than at this hour, when wine and good-fellowship teach 
us to know the value of our youth.” 

“Thanks, count, from all of us. But the fellowship 
we seek at present must be of another temper; our er- 
rand is of business.” 

“Then, friends, it shall rest until to-morrow. Not for 
the papacy, to which my good aunt would have raised a 
ladder for me of three steps,—Abbot, Bishop, Cardinal, 
would I renounce the Tokay of to-night for the business 
of to-morrow. Come, gentlemen, let us drink my aunt’s 
health.” 

“Memory, you would say, count.” 

“Memory, most learned friend, you are right: Ah! 
gentlemen, she was a woman worthy to be had in re- 
membrance : for she invented a capital plaster for gunshot 
wounds ; and a jollier old fellow over a bottle of Tokay 
there is not at this day in Suabia, or in the Swedish 
camp. And that reminds me to ask, gentlemen, have 
any of you heard that Gustavus Horn is expected at 
Falkenberg-? Such news is astir ; and be sure of this— 

t, in such a case, we have cracked crowns to look for. 


he has cost me ; for which, if you please, gentlemen, we 
will drink his health.” 

“ But our business, dear count”— 

“Shall wait, please God, until to-morrow; for this is 
the time when man and beast repose.” 

“ And truly, count, we are like—as you take things— 
te be numbered with the last. Fie, Count St. Aldenheim! 
are you the man that would have us suffer those things 
tamely which the landgrave has begun ?” 

“ And what now hath his serenity been doing? Doth 
he meditate to abolish Burgundy? If so, my faith! but 
we are, as you observe, little above the brutes. Or, per- 
adventure, will he forbid laughing,—his highness being 
little that way given himself?” 

“Count St. Aldenheim ! it pleases youto jest. But we 
are assured that you know as well as we, and relish no 
better, the insults which the landgrave is heaping upon 
us all. For example, the sentinel at your own door— 
doubtless you marked him? How liked you him?”— 

“ Methought he looked cold and blue. So I sent him 
a goblet of johannisberg.” 

“ You did? and the little court of guard—you have 
seen that ? and Colonel Von Aremberg, how think you 
of him ?” 

“Why surely now he’s a handsome man: pity he 
wears so fiery a scarf! Shall we drink his health, gen- 
tlemen ?” 

“ Health to the great fiend first !” 

“ As you please, gentlemen: it is for you to regulate 
the precedency. But at least, 

Here's to my aunt—the jolly old sinner, 

That fasted each day from breakfast to dinner ! 

Saw any man yet such an orthodox fellow, 

In the morning when sober, in the evening when mellow ? 

Saw any man yet,” &c. 

“Count, farewell!”—interrupted the leader of the 
party; and all turned round indignantly to leave the 
room. 

“ Farewell, gentlemen, as you positively will not drink 
my aunt’s health; though, after all, she was a worthy 
fellow ; and her plaster for gunshot wounds,”— 

But with that word the door closed upon the count’s 
farewell words. Suddenly taking up a hat which lay 
upon the ground, he exclaimed, “ Ah! behold! one of my 
friends has left his hat. Truly he may chance to want 
it on a frosty night.” And, so saying, he hastily rushed 
after the party, whom he found already on the steps of 
the portico. Seizing the hand of the leader, he whis- 

red,— : 
ar Friend! do you know me so little, as to apprehend 
my jesting in a serious sense? Know that two of those, 
whom you saw on my right hand, are spies of the land- 
grave. Their visit to me, I question not, was purposely 
made to catch some such discoveries, as you, my friends, 
would too surely have thrown in their way, but for my 
determined rattling. At this time, I must not stay: 
Come again after midnight—farewell.” 

And then in a voice to reach his guests within, he 
shouted, “ Gentlemen, my aunt, the Abbot of Ingelheim, 
—Abbess, I would say, held that her spurs were for her 
heels, and her beaver for her head. Whereupon, baron, 
I return you your hat.” 

Meantime, the two insidious intelligencers of the land- 
grave returned to the palace with discoveries, not so 
ample as they were on the point of surprising, but suffi- 
cient to earn thanks for themselves, and to guide the 
counsels of their master. 

—— 
CHAPTER VIII. 

That same night a full meeting of the most distin- 
guished students was assembled at the mansion of 
Count St. Aldenheim. Much stormy discussion arose 
upon two points; first, upon the particular means by 
which they were to pursue an end upon which all were 
unanimous. Upon that, however, they were able for the 
present to arrive at a preliminary arrangement with 
sufficient harmony. This was, to repair in a body, with 
Count St. Aldenheim at their head, to the castle, and 
there to demand an audience of the landgrave, at which 
a strong remonstrance was to be laid before his highness, 
and their determination avowed to repel the indignities 
thrust upon them, with their united forces. On the se- 
cond they were more at variance. It happened that 
many of the persons present, and amongst them Count 
St. Aldenheim, were friends of Maximilian. A few, on 
the other hand, there were, who, either from jealousy 
of his distinguished. merit, hated him; or as good citizens 
of Klosterheim, and connected by old family ties with 
the interests of that town, were disposed to charge Maxi- 
milian with ambitious views of private aggrandizement 





I know the man. And many a hard night’s watching 


favour, or upon a supposed marriage with some lady of 
the imperial house.. For the story of Paulina’s and 
Maximilian’s mutual attachment had transpired through 
many of the travellers; but with some circumstances of 
fiction. In defending Maximilian upon those charges, 

his friends had betrayed a natural warmth at the injus- 

tice offered to his character: and the liveliness of the 

dispute on this point, had nearly ended in a way fatal to 

their unanimity on the immediate question at issue. 

Good sense, however, and indignation at the landgrave, 

fmally brought them round again to their first reselu- 

tion; and they separated with the unanimous intention 

of meeting at noon on the following day, for the purpose 

of carrying it into effect. 

But their unanimity on this point was of little avail ; 
for at an early hour on the following morning, every one 
of those who had been present at the meeting, was ar- 
rested by a file of soldiers on a charge of conspiracy, and 
marched off to one of the city prisons. The Count St. 
Aldenheim was himself the sole exception ; and this was 
a distinction odious to his generous nature, as it drew 
upon him a cloud of suspicion. He was sensible that he 
would be supposed to owe his privilege to some discove 
or act of treachery, more or less, by which he had merited 
the favour of the landgrave. The fact was, that in the 
indulgence shown to the count, no motive had influenced 
the landgrave but a politic consideration of the 
favour and influence which the count’s brother, the pals- 
grave, at this moment enjoyed in the camp of his own 
Swedish allies. Qn this principle of policy, the land- 
grave contented himself with placing St. Aldenheim un- 
der a slight military confinement to his own houge, 
under the guard of a few sentinels posted in his hall. 

For him, therefore, under the powerful protection 
which he enjoyed elsewhere, there was no great anxiety 
entertained. But for the rest, many of whom had no 
friends, or friends who did them the ill service of ene- 
mies, being in fact regarded as enemies by the Jand- 
grave and his council, serious fears were entertained b 
the whole city. Their situation was evidently eritiodl. 
The landgrave had them in his power. He was noto- 
riously a man of gloomy and malignant passions; had 
been educated, as all European princes then were, in the 
notions of a plenary and despotic right over the lives of 
his subjects, in any case where they lifted their pre- 
sumptuous thoughts to the height of controlling the 
sovereign ; and, even in circumstances which to his.own 
judgment might seem to confer much less discretionary 
power over the rights of prisoners, he had been suspected 
of directing the course of law and of punishment into 
channels that would not brook the public knowl % 
Darker dealings were imputed to him in the 
opinion. Gloomy suspicions were-muttered at the fire. 
side, which no man dared openly to avow; and in the 
present instance the conduct of the landgrave was every 
way fitted to fall in with the worst of the public fears. 
At one time he talked of bginging his prisoners to a trial; 
at another, he countermanded the preparations which he 
had made with that view. Sometimes he spoke of ban- 
ishing them in a body; and again he avowed his inten- 
tion to deal with their crime as treason. The result of 
this moody and capricious tyranny was to inspire the 
most vague and gloomy apprehensions into the minds of 
the prisoners, and to keep their friends, with the whole 
city of Klosterheim, in a feverish state of insecurity. 
This state of things lasted for nearly three weeks ; but 
at length a morning of unexpected pleasure dawned upon 
the city. The prisoners were in one night all released. 
In half an hour the news ran over the towa and the 
university ; multitudes hastened to the college, anxious 
to congratulate the prisoners on their deliverance from 
the double afflictions of a dungeon and of continual in- 
security. Mere curiosity also prompted some, who took 
but little interest in the prisoners or their cause, to in. 
quire into the circumstances of so abrupt and unexpected 
an act of grace. One principal court in the college was 
filled with those who had come upon this errand of 
friendly interest or curiosity. Nothing was to be seen 
but earnest and delighted faces, offering or acknowledg. 
ing congratulation ; nothing to be heard but the language 
of joy and pleasure—friendly or affectionate, according 
to the sex or relation of the speaker. Some were talking 
of procuring passports for leaving the town—some anti- 
cipating that this course would not be left to their own 
choice, but imposed, as the price of his clemency, by the 
landgrave ;—all in short was hubbub and joyous uproar, 
when suddenly a file of the city guard, commanded b 
an officer, made their way rudely and violently though 
the crowd, advancing evidently to the spot where 
liberated prisoners were collected in a group. At that 
moment the Count St. Aldenheim was. offering his con. 
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gratulations. The friends to whom he spoke, were too 
confident in his honour and integrity to have felt even 
one moment’s misgiving upon the true causes which had 
sheltered him from the landgrave’s wrath, and had thus 
given him a privilege so invidious in the eyes of those 
who knew him not, and on that account so hateful in 
his own. ‘They knew his unimpeachable fidelity to 
the cause and themselves, and were anxiously expressing 
their sense of it by the warmth of their salutations at 
the very moment when the city guard appeared. The 
count, on his part, was gaily reminding them to come 
that evening and fulfil their engagement to drink his 
aunt of jovial memory in her own johannisberg, when 
the guard, shouldering aside the crowd, advanced, and, 
surrounding the group of students, in an instant laid the 
hands of summary arrest each upon the gentleman who 
stood next him. The petty officer who commanded, 
made a grasp at one of the most distinguished in dress, 
and seized rudely upon the gold chain depending from 
his neck. St. Aldenheim, who happened at the moment 
to be in conversation with this individual, stung with a 
sudden indignation at the ruffian eagerness of the men 
in thus abusing the privileges of their office, and unable 
to control the generous ardour of his nature, met 
this brutal outrage with a sudden blow at the officer’s 
face, levelled with so true an aim, that it stretched him 
at his length upon the ground. No terrors of impend- 
ing vengeance, had they been a thousand times stronger 
than they were, could at this moment have availed to 
stifle the cry of triumphant pleasure—long, loud, and 
unfaltering—which indignant sympathy with the op- 
pressed extorted from the crowd. The pain and humilia- 
tion of the blow, exalted into a maddening intensity by 
this popular shout of exultation, quickened the officer’s 
rage into an apparent frenzy. With white lips, and 
half suffocated with the sudden revulsion of passion, 
natural enough to one who had never before encountered 
even a momentary overture at opposition to the authority 
with which he was armed, and for the first time in his 
life found his own brutalities thrown back resolutely in 
his teeth, the man rose, and by signs rather than the 
inarticulate sounds which he meant for words, pointed 
the violence of his party upon the Count St. Aldenheim. 
With halberds bristling around him, the gallant young 
nobleman was loudly summoned to surrender; but he 
protested indignantly, drawing his sword and placing 
himself in an attitude of defence, that he would die a 
thousand deaths sooner than surrender the sword of his 
father, the palsgrave, a prince of the empire, of unspotted 
honour, and most ancient descent, into the hands of a 
jailer. 

Ms Jailer!” exclaimed the officer, almost howling with 
passion. 

“ Why, then, captain of jailers, lieutenant, anspessade, 
or what you will. What else than a jailer is he, that 
sits watch upon the prison-doors of honourable cavaliers ?” 
Another shout of triumph applauded St. Aldenheim ; for 
the men who discharged the duties of the city guard at 
that day, or “petty guard,” as it was termed, corres- 
ponding in many of their functions to the modern police, 
were viewed with contempt by all parties; and most of 
all by the military, though in some respects assimilated 
to them by discipline and costume. They were indus- 
triously stigmatised as jailers; for which there was the 
more ground, as their duties did in reality associate them 
pretty often with the jailer; and in other respects they 
were a dissolute and ferocious body of men, gathered not 
out of the citizens, but many foreign deserters, or 
wretched runagates from the jail, or from the justice of 
the provost marshal in some distant camp. Not a man, 
probably, but was liable to be reclaimed in some or other 
quarter of Germany as a capital delinquent. Sometimes, 
even, they were actually detected, claimed, and given up 
to the pursuit of justice, when it happened that the sub- 
jects of their criminal acts were weighty enough to sus- 
tain an energetic enquiry. Hence their reputation be- 
came worse than scandalous: the mingled infamy of| 
their calling, and the houseless condition of wretched- 
ness which had made it worth their acceptance, com- 
bined to overwhelm them with public scorn ; and this 
public abhorrence, which at any rate awaited them, 
mere desperation led them too often to countenance and 
justify by their conduct. é 

“Captain of jailers! do your worst, I say,” again 
ejaculated St. Aldenheim. Spite of his blinding passion, 

e officer hesitated to precipitate himself into a personal 
struggle with the count, and thus perhaps afford his an- 
tagonist an occasion for a further triumph. But loudly 
and fiercely he urged on his followers to attack him. 
- These again, not partaking in the personal wrath of| 





their leader, even whilst pressing more and more closely 


upon St. Aldenheim, and calling upon him to surrender, 
scrupled to inflict a wound, or too marked an outrage, 
upon a cavalier whose rank was known to the whole 
city, and of late most advantageously known for his own 
interests, by the conspicuous immunity which it had 
procured him from the landgrave. In vain did the com- 
manding officer insist, in vain did the count defy,— 
menaces from neither side availed to urge the guard into 
any outrage upon the person of one who might have it 
in his power to retaliate so severely upon themselves. 
They continued obstinately at a stand, simply prevent- 
ing his escape, when suddenly the tread of horses’ feet 
arose upon the ear, and through a long vista were dis- 
covered a body of cavalry from the castle coming up at 
a charging pace to the main entrance of the college. 
Without pulling up on the outside, as hitherto they had 
always done, they expressed sufficiently the altered tone 
of the landgrave’s feelings towards the old chartered in- 
terest of Klosterheim, by plunging through the great 
archway of the college-gates ; and then making way at 
the same furious pace through the assembled crowds, 
who broke rapidly away to the right and to the left, 
they reined up directly abreast of the city guard and 
their prisoners. 

“Colonel Von Aremberg!” said St. Aldenheim, “I 
perceive your errand. To a soldier I surrender myself; 
to this tyrant of dungeons, who has betrayed more men, 
and cheated more gibbets of their due than ever he said 
aves, I will never lend an ear, though he should bear the 
orders of every landgrave in Germany.” 

“ You do well,” replied the colonel ; “ but for this man, 
count, he bears no orders from any landgrave, nor will 
ever again bear orders from the landgrave of X ‘ 
Gentlemen, you are all my prisoners; and you will ac- 
company me to the castle. Count St. Aldenheim, I am 
sorry that there is no longer an exemption for yourself. 
Please to advance. If it will be any gratification to you, 
these men” (pointing to the city guard) “are prisoners 
also.” 

Here was a revolution of fortune that confounded 
every body. The detested guardians of the city jail 
were themselves to tenant it; or, by a worse fate still, 
were to be consigned unpitied, and their case unjudged, 
to the dark and pestilent dungeons which lay below the 
landgrave’s castle. A few scattered cries of triumph 
were heard from the crowd; but they were drowned in 
a tumult of conflicting feelings. As human creatures, 
fallen under the displeasure of a despot with a judicial 
power of torture to enforce his investigations, even they 
claimed some compassion. But there arose, to call off 
attention from these less dignified objects of the public 
interest, a long train of gallant cavaliers, restored so ca- 
priciously to liberty, in order, as it seemed, to give the 
greater poignancy and bitterness to the instant renewal 
of their captivity. This was the very frenzy of despotism 
in its very moodiest state of excitement. Many began 
to think the landgrave mad. If so, what a dreadful fate 
might be anticipated for the sons or representatives of so 
many noble families, gallant soldiers the greater part of 
them, with a nobleman of princely blood at their head, 
lying under the displeasure of a gloomy and infuriated 
tyrant, with unlimited means of executing the bloodiest 
suggestions of his vengeance? Then, in what way had 
the guardians of the jails come to be connected with any 
even imaginary offence? Supposing the landgrave in- 
sane, his agents were not so; Colonel Von Aremberg 
was a man of shrewd and penetrating understanding ; 
and this officer had clearly spoken in the tone of one, 
who, whilst announcing the sentence of another, sym- 
pathises entirely with the justice and necessity of its 
harshness. r 

Something dropped from the miserable leader of the 
city guard, in his first confusion and attempt at self-de- 
fence, which rather increased than explained the mys- 
tery. “The masque! the masque!” This was the word 
which fell at intervals upon the ear of the listening crowd, 
as he sometimes directed his words in the way of apology 
and deprecation to Colonel Von Aremberg, who did not 
vouchsafe to listen, or of occasional explanation and dis- 
cussion, as it was partially kept up between himself and 
one of his nearest partners in the imputed transgression. 
Two or three there might be seen in the crowd, whose 
looks avowed some nearer acquaintance with this mys- 
terious allusion than it would have been safe to acknow- 
ledge. But, for the great body of spectators who accom- 
panied the prisoners and their escort to the gates of the 
castle, it was pretty evident by their enquiring looks, 
and the fixed expression of wonder upon their Staves, 
that the whole affair, and its circumstances, were to them 
equally a subject of mystery for what was past, and 
of blind terror for what was to come. 


—<——> 


CHAPTER IX. 


The cavalcade, with its charge of prisoners, and jt, 
attendant train of spectators, halted at the gates of the 
schloss. ‘This vast and antique pile had now come to be 
surveyed with dismal and revolting feelings, as the abo& 
of a sanguinary despot. The dungeons and labyrinth 
of its tortuous passages, its gloomy halls of audience, 
with the vast corridors which surmounted the innumer. 
able flights of stairs—some noble, spacious, and in the 
Venetian taste, capable of admitting the march of an 
army—some spiral, steep, and so unusually narrow as ty 
exclude two persons walking abreast; these, together 
with the numerous chapels erected in it to different saints 
by devotees, male or female, in the families of forgotten 
landgraves through four centuries back; and finally the 
tribunals, or gericht-kammern, for dispensing justice, 
criminal or civil, to the city and territorial dependencies 
of Klosterheim ;—all united to compose a body of im, 
pressive images, hallowed by great historical remem. 
brances, or traditional stories, that from infancy to 
dwelt upon the feelings of the Klosterheimers. Terror 
and superstitious dread predominated undoubtedly in the 
total impression; but the gentle virtues exhibited bya 
series of princes, who had made this their favourite res. 
dence, naturally enough terminated. in mellowing the 
sternness of such associations into a religious awe, not 
without its own peculiar attractions. But at present, 
under the harsh and repulsive character of the reigni 
prince, every thing took a new colour from his angela 
habits. The superstitious legends, which had so im 
memorially peopled the schloss with spectral appari. 
tions, now revived in its earliest strength. Never wag 
Germany more dedicated to superstition in every shape 
than at this period. The wild tumultuous times, and 
the slight tenure upon which all men held their lives, 
naturally threw their thoughts much upon the other 
world ; and communications with that, or its burthen of 
secrets, by every variety of agencies, ghosts, divination, 
natural magic, palmistry, or astrology, found in every 
city of the land more encouragement than ever. 

It cannot, therefore, be suiprising that the welk 
known apparition of the White Lady (a legend which 
affected Klosterheim through the fortunes of its land 
graves, no less than several other princely houses of 
Germany, descended from the same original stock), 
should about this time have been seen in the dusk of 
the evening at some of the upper windows in the castle, 
and once in a lofty gallery of the great chapel during 
the vesper service. This lady, generally known by the 
name of the White Lady Agnes, or Lady Agnes of 
Weissemberg, is supposed to have lived in the 13th or 
14th century, and from that time, even to our own days, 
the current belief is, that on the eve of any great crisis 
of good or evil fortune impending over the three or four 
illustrious houses of Germany which trace their origin 
from her, she makes her appearance in some conspict- 
ous apartment, great baronial hall or chapel, of theit 
several palaces, sweeping along in white robes anda 
voluminous train. Her appearance of late in the schlos 
of Klosterheim, confidently believed by the great body 
of the people, was hailed with secret pleasure, as fore 
running some great change in the landgrave’s family,— 
which was but another name for better days to them 
selves, whilst of necessity it menaced some great evil 
the prince himself. Hope, therefore, was predominantia 
their prospects, and in the supernatural intimations of 
coming changes ;—yet awe and deep religious feeling 
mingled with their hope. Of chastisement approaching 
to the landgrave they felt assured,—some dim religious 
judgment, like that which brooded over the house of 
CEdipus, was now at hand,—that was the universal im 
pression. His gloomy asceticism of life seemed to argue 
secret crimes,—these were to be brought to light ;—for 
these, and for his recent tyranny, prosperous as it 
seemed for a moment, chastisements were now impen& 
ing; and something of the awe which belonged to & 
prince so marked out for doom and fatal catastrophe, 
seemed to attach itself to his mansion—mure especially, 
as it was there only that the signs and portents of the 
ein oh had revealed themselves in the apparition 
of the White Lady. 


Under this superstitious impression, many of the 
spectators paused at the entrance of the castle, and 
lingered in the portal, though presuming that the cham- 
ber of justice, according to the frank old usage of Ger- 
many, was still open to all comers. Of this notion they 
were speedily disabused by the sudden retreat of thé} 
few who had penetrated into the first antechambeh 
These persons were harshly repelled in a contumelious 










manner, and read to the astonished citizens another 
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upon the new arts of darkness and concealment, 
with which the landgrave found it necessary to accom- 
pany his new acts of tyranny. 


fon Aremberg and his prisoners, thus-left alone in’ 


one of the antechambers, waited no long time before 
they were summoned to the presence of the landgrave. 
After pacing along a number of corridors, all carpeted 
so as to return no sound to their footsteps, they arrived 
ina little hall, from which a door suddenly opened, upon 
a noiseless signal exchanged with an usher outside, and 
displayed before them a long gallery, with a table and a 
few seats arranged at the further end. Two gentlemen 
were seated at the table, anxiously examining papers; 
in one of whom it was easy to recognise the wily glance 
ofthe Italian minister, the other was the landgrave. 

This prince was now on the verge of fifty, strikingly 
handsome in his features, and of imposing presence, 
from the union of a fine person with manners unusually 
dignified. No man understood better the art of restrain- 
ing his least governable impulses of anger or malignity 
within the decorums of his rank. And even his worst 

ions, throwing a gloomy, rather than terrific air 
upon his features, served less to alarm and revolt, than 
to impress the sense of secret distrust. Of late indeed, 
from the too evident indication of the public hatred, his 
sllies of passion had become wilder and more ferocious, 
and his self-command less habitually conspicuous. But 
in general, a gravity of insidious courtesy disguised 
from all but penetrating eyes the treacherous purpose 
of his heart. : 

The landgrave bowed to the Count St. Aldenheim ; 
and, pointing to a chair, begged him to understand that 
he wished to do nothing inconsistent with his regard 
for the palsgrave his brother ; and would be content 
with his parole of honour to pursue no further any con- 
spiracy against himself, in which he might too thought- 
lessly have engaged, and with his retirement from the 
city of Klosterheim. 

Count St. Aldenheim replied, that he and all the 
other cavaliers present, according to his belief, stood 
apon the same footing: that they had harboured no 
thought of conspiracy, unless that name could attach to 
a purpose of open expostulation with his highness on the 
outraged privileges of their corporation as a university : 
that he wished not for any distinction of treatment in a 
case when all were equal offenders, or none at all: and 
finally, that he believed the sentence of exile from Klos- 
terheim would be cheerfully accepted by all, or most of 
those present. 

Adorni, the minister, shook his head, and glanced 
significantly at the landgrave during this answer. The 
landgrave coldly replied, that if he could suppove the 
count to speak sincerely, it was evident that he was 
little aware to what length his companions, or some of 
them, had pushed their plots. “ Here are the proofs!” 
and he pointed to the papers. . 

“ And now, gentlemen,” said he, turning to the stu- 
dents, “I marvel that you, being cavaliers of fainily, and 
doubtless holding yourselves men of honour, should be- 
guile these rot Lia into certain ruin, whilst your- 
selves could reap nothing but a brief mockery of the 
authority which you could not hope to evade.” 

Thus called upon, the students and the city guard 
told their tale ; in which no contradictions could be de- 
tected. The city prison was not particularly well secured 
against attacks from without. To prevent, therefore, 
any sudden attempt at a rescue, the guard kept watch 

rtarns. One man watched two hours, traversing the 
different passages of the prison ; and was then relieved. 
At three o’clock on the preceding night, pacing a wind- 
ing lobby, brightly illuminated, the man who kept that 
watch was suddenly met by a person wearing a masque, 
and armed at all points. His surprise and consterna- 
tion were great, and the more so as the steps of The 
Masque were soundless, though the floor was a stone 
one. The guard, but slightly prepared to meet an at- 
tack, would, however, have resisted or raised an alarm; 
but The Masque instantly levelling a pistol at his head 
With one hand, with the other had thrown open the door 
of an empty cell, indicating to the man by signs that he 
must enter it. With this intimation he had necessarily 
complied; and The Masque had immediately turned 
the key upon him. Of what followed he knew nothing, 
until aroused by his comrades setting him at liberty, 
after some time had been wasted in searching for him. 

The students had a pretty uniform tale to report. A 
Masque, armed cap-a-pie as described by the guard, had 
Visited each of their cells in succession; had instructed 
them by signs to dress; and then, pointing to the door, 

a series of directions all communicated in the same 





tioned them thither. 


and not ill-pleased at finding so peaceful a termination 
to a summons which at first, from its mysterious shape 
and the solemn hour of night, they had understood as 
tending to some more formidable issue. 

It‘ was observed that neither the landgrave nor his 
minister treated this report of so strange a transaction 
with the scorn which had been anticipated. Both 
listened attentively, and made minute enquiries as to 


the mysterious masque. What was his height? By 
what road, or in what direction, had he disappeared ? 
These questions answered, his highness and his minister 
consulted a few minutes together; and then, turning 
to Von Aremberg, bade him for the present dismiss 
the prisoners to their homes, an act of grace which 
seemed likely to do him service at the present crisis ; 
but at the same time to take sufficient security for their 
re-appearance. This done, the whole body were liberated. 


———- 

CHAPTER X. 
All Klosterheim was confounded by the story of the 
mysterious masque. For the story had been rapidly 
dispersed ; and on the same day it was made known in 
another shape. A notice was affixed to the walls of 
several public places in these words:— 


“ Landgrave, beware! henceforth not you, but I, go- 
vern in Klosterheim. 
(Signed) “'THe Masque.” 
And this was no empty threat. Very soon it became 
apparent that some mysterious agency was really at 
work to counteract the landgrave’s designs. Sentinels 
were carried off from solitary posts. Guards even of a 
dozen men were silently trepanned from their stations. 
By and by, other attacks were made, even more alarm- 
ing, upon domestic security. Was there a burgomaster 
amongst the citizens, who had made himself conspicu- 
ously a tool of the landgrave, or had opposed the impe- 
rial interest?—he was carried off in the night-time from 
his house, and probably from the city. At first this was 
an easy task. Nobody apprehending any special danger 
to himself, no special preparations were made to meet it. 
But, as it soon became apparent in what cause The 
Masque was moving, every person who knew himself 
obnoxious to attack, took means to face it. Guards were 
multiplied; arms were repaired in every house; alarm 
bells were hung. For a time the danger seemed to di- 
minish. The attacks were no longer so frequent. Still, 
wherever they were attempted, they succeeded just as be- 
fore. It seemed, in fact, that all the precautions taken 
had no other effect than to warn The Masque of his 
own danger, and to place him more vigilantly on his 
guard. Aware of new defences raising, it seemed that 
he waited to see the course they would take; once mas- 
ter of that, he was ready (as it appeared) to contend 
with them as successfully as before. 
Nothing could exceed the consternation of the city. 
Those even, who did not fall within the apparent rule 
which governed the attacks of The Masque, felt a sense 
of indefinite terror hanging over them. Sleep was no 
longer safe; the seclusion of a man’s private hearth, the 
secrecy of bedrooms, was no longer a protection. Locks 
gave way, bars fell, doors flew open, as if by magic, be- 
fore him. Arms seemed useless. In some instances a 
party of as many as ten or a dozen persons had been re- 
moved without rousing disturbance in the neighbour- 
hood. Nor was this the only circumstance of mystery. 
Whither he could remove his victims, was even more 
incomprehensible than the means-by which he succeeded. 
All was darkness and fear; and the whole city was agi- 
tated with panic. 
It began now to be suggested that a nightly guard 
should be established, having fixed stations or points of 
rendezvous, and at intervals parading the streets. This 
was cheerfully assented to; for, after the first week of 
the mysterious attacks, it began to be observed that 
the Imperial party were attacked indiscriminately with 
the Swedish. Many students publicly declared that 
they had been dogged through a street or two by an 
armed masque; others had been suddenly confronted 
by him in unfrequented parts of the city in the dead of 
night, and were on the point of being attacked, when 
some alarm, or the approach of distant footsteps, had 
caused him to disappear, The students, indeed, more 


dumb show, had assembled them together, thrown open 
the prison door, and, pointing to their college, had mo- 
This motion they had seen no 
cause to disobey, presuming their dismissal to be ac- 
cording to the mode which best pleased his highness ; 


every circumstance of the dress and appointments of 


were pretty generally attached to the Imperial interest, 
the motives of The Masque were no longer judged to 
be political. Hence it happened that the students 
came forward in a body, and volunteered as members 
of the nightly guard. Being young, military for the 
most part in their habits, and trained to support the 
hardships of night watching, they seemed peculiarly 
fitted for the service; and, as the case was no longer of 
a nature to awaken the suspicions of the landgrave, 
they were generally accepted and enrolled; and with 
the more readiness, as the known friends of that prince 
came forward at the same time. 
A night-watch was thus established, which promised 
security to the city, and a respite from their mysterious 
alarms. It was distributed into eight or ten divisions, 
posted at different points, whilst a central one travers- 
ed the whole city at stated periods, and overlooked the 
local stations. Such an arrangement was wholly un- 
known at that time in every part of Germany, and was 
hailed with general applause. 
To the astonishment, however, of every body, it 
proved wholly ineffectual. Houses were entered as 
before; the college chambers proved no sanctuary; in- 
deed, they were attacked with a peculiar obstinacy, 
which was understood to express a spirit of retaliation 
for the alacrity of the students in combining for the 
public protection. People were carried off as before. 
And continual notices affixed to the gates of the col- 
lege, the convents, or the schloss, with the signature of 
The Masque, announced to the public his determination 
to persist, and his contempt of the measures organized 
against him. 
The alarm of the citizens now became greater than 
ever. The danger was one which courage could not 
face, nor prudence make provision for, nor wiliness 
evade. All alike, who had once been marked out for 
attack, sooner or later fell victims to the obstinacy of 
this mysterious foe. To have received even an indivi- 
dual warning, availed them not at all. Sometimes it 
happened that, having received notice of suspicious cir- 
cumstances indicating that The Masque had turned his 
attention upon themselves, they would assemble round 
their dwellings, or in their very chambers, a band of 
armed men sufficient to set the danger at defiance. 
But no sooner had they relaxed in these costly and 
troublesome arrangements, no sooner was the sensé of 
peril lulled, and an opening made for their unrelenting 
enemy, than he glided in with his customary success ; 
and in a morning or two after, it was announced to the 
a that they were also numbered with his victims. 

ven yet it seemed that something remained in re- 
serve to augment the terrors of the citizens, and push 
them to excess. Hitherto there had been no reason to 
think that any murderous violence had occurred in the 
mysterious rencontres between The Masque and his 
victims. But of late, in those houses, or college cham. 
bers, from which the occupiers had disappeared, traces 
of bloodshed were apparent in some instances, and of 
ferocious conflict in others. Sometimes a profusion of 
hair was scattered on the ground ; sometimes fragments 
of dress, or splinters of weapons. Every thing marked 
that on both sides, as this mysterious agency advanced, 
the passions increased in intensity ; determination and 
murderous malignity on the one side, and the fury of 
resistance on the other. 
At length the last consummation was given to the 
public panic; for, as if expressly to put an end to all 
doubts upon the spirit in which he conducted his war- 
fare, in one house where the bloodshed had been so 
great as to argue some considerable loss of life, a notice 
was left behind in the following terms: “Thus it is 
that I punish resistance ; mercy to a cheerful submis. 
sion; but henceforth death to the obstinate!—Tar 
Masaqovr.” 
What was to be done? Some counsclled a public 
deprecation of his wrath, addressed to The Masque. 
But this, had it even offered any chance of succeeding, 
seemed too abject an act of abasement to become a large 
city. Under any circumstances, it was too humiliating 
a confession, that, in a struggle with one man, (for no 
more had avowedly appeared upon the scene,) they 
were left defeated and.at his mercy. A second party 
counselled a treaty; would it not be possible to learn 
the ultimate objects of The Masque; and, if such as 
seemed Capable of being entertained with honour, ta 
concede to him his demands, in exchange for securit 
to the city, and immunity from future molestation? It 
was true, that no man knew where to seek him: per- 
sonally he was hidden from their reach; but every body 
knew how to find him; he was amongst them ; in their 








particularly, seemed objects of attack; and, as they 
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which was stationed a couple of sentinels armed to the 
teeth; and this arrangement was repeated three times, 
so rigorous was the vigilanceemployed. At the second 
of the gates, where the bearer of a forged ticket would 
have found himself in a sort of trap, with absolutely no 
possibility of escape, every individual of each successive 
party presented his card of admission, and, fortunately 


for the convenience of the company, in consequence of|person; and all efforts at applying a solution to the 


the particular precaution used, one moment’s inspection 
sufficed. The cards had been issued. to the parties in- 
vited not very long before the time of assembling ; ,con- 
sequently, as each was sealed with a private seal of the 
landgrave’s, sculptured elaborately with his armorial 
bearings, forgery would have been next to impossible. 
These arrangements, however, were made rather to 
relieve the company from the too powerful terrors which 
haunted them, and to possess them from the first with a 
sense of security, than for the satisfaction of the land- 
rave or his minister. They were sensible that The 
"etl had it in his power to command an access from 
the interior—and this it seemed next to impossible alto- 


Adorni, but rather to facilitate his admission, and after- 
wards, when satisfied of his actual presence, to bar up 
all possibility of retreat. Accordingly, the interior ar- 
rangements, though perfectly prepared, and ready to 
close up at the word of command, were for the present 
‘but negligently enforced. 

Thus stood matters at nine o’clock, by which time 
upwards of a thousand persons had assembled; and in 
ten minutes more an officer reported that the whole 
twelve hundred were present without ove defaulter. 

The landgrave had not yet appeared, his minister 
having received the company; nor was he expected to 
appear for an hour—in reality, he was occupied in politi- 
cal discussion with some of the illustrious incognitos. 
But this did not interfere with the progress of the festi- 
val; and at this moment nothing could be more impres- 
sive than the far-stretching splendours of the spectacle. 

In one immense saloon, twelve hundred cavaliers 
and ladies, attired in the unrivalled pomp of that age, 
were arranging themselves for one of the magnificent 
Hungarian dances, which the emperor’s court at Vien- 
na had transplanted to the camp of Wallenstein, and 
thence to all the great houses of Germany. Bevies of 
noble women, in every variety of fanciful costume, 
but ‘in each considerable group presenting deep masses 
of sblack or purple velvet, on which, with the most 
striking advantage of radiant relief, lay the costly 
pearl ornaments, or the sumptuous jewels so generally 
significant in those times of high ancestral preten- 
sions, intermingled with the drooping plumes of mar- 
tial cavaliers, who presented almost universally the 
aoldierly air of frankness which belongs to active ser- 
vice, mixed with the Castilian grandezza that still 
breathed through the camps of Germany, emanating 
originally from the magnificent courts of Brussels, of 
Madrid, and of Vienna, and propagated to this age by 
the links of Tilly, the Bavarian commander, and Wal- 
lenstein, the more than princely commander for the 
emperor. Figures and habiliments so commanding 
were of themselves enough to fill the eye and occupy 
the imagination; but, beyond all this, feelings of awe 
and mystery, under more shapes than one, brooded 
over the whole scene, and diffused a tone of suspense 
and intense excitement throughout the vast assembly. 
It was known that illustrious strangers were present 
incognilo. There now began to be some reason for 
anticipating a great battle in the neighbourhood. The 
men were now present, perhaps the very hands were 
now visibly digplayed for the coming dance, which in 
a few days or even hours, (so rapid were the move- 
ments at this period,) were to wield the truncheon 
that might lay the Catholic empire prostrate, or might 
mould the destiny of Europe for centuries, Even this 
feeling gave way to one still more enveloped in shades 
—The Masque! Would he keep his promise and ap- 
pear? might he not be there already? might he not 
even now be moving amongst them? may he not, even 
at this very moment, thouglit each person, secretly be 


own steps? 


liable to touch? 
ture, inaudible, invisible, impalpable? 


= witnessed, as well as the whole history of The 


: was, it did but deepen the 
Yot, again ye most people, (for at that time|ready had possession of all present, and raise a more 
hardly any body affected to be incredulous in matters] intense expectation of the visit so publicly announced 
allied to the supernatural,) was this mysterious being by The Masque. 
Was he not of some impassive na-|trated this recent murder merel 
Many of his|the impression of his own dreadful character in Klos- 
escapes, if truly reported, seemed to argue a# much.|terheim, which might have decayed a little of late, in 
If then connected with the spiritual world, was it/all its original strength and freshness of novelty ; or, 


But then the bloodshed, the torn dresses, the marks of 
deadly struggle, which remained behind in some of 
those cases where mysterious disappearances had oc- 
curred,—these seemed undeniable-arguments of mur- 
der, foul and treacherous murder. Every attempt, in 
short, to: penetrate the mystery of this being’s nature 
proved as abortive as the attempts to intercept his 


difficulties of the case, made the mystery even more 
mysterious. 
These thoughts, however, generally as they pervad- 
ed the compuny, would have given way for a time at 
least to the excitement of the scene; for a sudden 
clapping of hands from some officers of the household, 
to enforce attention, and as a signal to the orchestra in 
one of the galleries, at this moment proclaimed that 
the dances were on the point of commencing in another 
half minute, when suddenly a shriek from a female, 
and then a loud tumultuoue cry from a multitude of 
voices, announced some fearful catastrophe; and in the 


— 


CHAPTER XV. 
So vast was the saloon, that it had been impossible, 
through the maze of figures, the confusion of colours, 
and the mingling of a thousand voices, that any thing 
should be perceived distinctly, at the lower end, of all 
that was now passing at the upper. Still, so awful is 
the mystery of life, and so hideous and accursed in 
man’s imagination is.every secret extinction of that 
consecrated lamp, that no news thrills so deeply, or 
travels so rapidly. Hardly could it be seen in what di- 
rection, or through whose communication, yet in less 
than a minute a movement of sympathizing horror, 
and uplifted hands, announced that the dreadful news 
had reached them. A murder, it was said, had been 
committed in the palace. Ladies began to faint; 
others hastened away in search of friends; others to 
learn the news more accurately ; and some of the gen- 
tlemen, who thought themselves sufficiently privileged 
by rank, hurried off with a stream of agitated enqui- 
rers to the interior of the castle, in search of the scene 
itself. A few only passed the guard in the first mo- 
ments of confusion, and penetrated with the agitated 
Adorni through the long and winding passages, into the 
very scene of the murder. A rumour had prevailed fora 
moment that the landgrave was himself the victim ; and 
as the road by which the agitated household eonducted 
them took a direction towards his highness’s suite of 
rooms, at first Adorni had feared that result. Reco- 
vering his self-possession, however, at length, he learn- 
ed that it was the poor old seneschal upon whom the 
blow had fallen. And he pressed on with more cool- 
ness to the dreadful spectacle. . 
The poor old man was stretched at his length on the 
floor. It did not seem that he had struggled with the 
murderer. Indeed, from some appearances, it seemed 
probable that he had been attacked whilst sleeping; 
and though he had received three wounds, it was pro- 
nounced by a surgeon that one of them (and that, from 
circumstances, the first) had been sufficient to extin- 
guish life. He was discovered by his daughter, a wo- 
man who held some respectable place amongst the ser- 
vants of the castle; and every presumption concurred 
in fixing the time of the dreadful scene to about one 
hour before. 
“Such, gentlemen,’ are the acts of this atrocious 
monster, this Masque, who has so long been the 
scourge of Klosterheim,” said Adorni to the strangers 
who had accompanied him, as they turned away on 
their return to the company; “ but this very night, I 
trust, will put a bridle in his mouth.” 
“God grant it may be so!” said some. But others 
thought the whole case too mysterious for conjectures, 
and too solemn to be decided by presumptions. And in 
the midst of agitated discussions on the scene they had 


Masque, the party returned to the saloon. 


act of atrocity that should form an appropriate herald 
or harbinger of his own entrance upon the scene. 
Dreadful, however, as this deed of darkness was, it 
seemed of too domestic a nature to exercise any con. 
tinued influence upon so distinguished an assembly, so 
numerous, so splendid, and brought together at so dis. 
tinguished a summons. Again, therefore, the masques 
prepared to mingle in the dance; again the signal was 
given; again the obedient orchestra preluded to the 
coming strains. In a moment more, the full tide of 


ing roof, rang with the storm of music. The masques, 
through the fine mazes of the Hangarian dances. All 


flowing with the luxury of sound and sight, when sud- 
denly, about midnight, a trumpet sounded, the land. 
grave entered, and all was hushed. The glittering 
crowd arranged themselves in a half circle at the up. 
per end of the room; his highness went rapidly round, 


next moment a shout of “ Murder !"’ froze the blood of| saluting th + : : 
gether to prevent; nor was that indeed the wish of|the timid amongst the company. saluting the company, and receiving their homage in 


return. A signal was again made; the music and the 
dancing were resumed; and such was the animation 
and the turbulent delight amongst the gayer part of 
the company, from the commingling of youthful blood 
with wine, lights, music, and festal conversation, that, 
with many, all thoughts of the dreadful Masque, 
“who reigned by night in Klosterheim,” had faded be. 
fore the exhilaration of the moment. Midnight had 
come; the dreadful apparition had not yet entered: 
young ladies began timidly to jest upon the subject, 
though as yet but faintly, and in a tone somewhat seri- 
ous for a jest; and young cavaliers, who, to do them 
justice, had derived most part of their terrors from the 
superstitious view of the case, protested to their part- 
ners that if The Masque, on making his appearance, 


valier, or offensive to the ladies present, they should 
‘with respect to old Adorni, should The Masque think 


him, we shall not find it necessary to interfere.” 


Several of the very young ladies protested that, of all 
things, they should like to see a battle between old 
Adorni and The Masque, “such a love of a quiz that 
old Adorni is!” whilst others debated whether The 
Masque would turn out a young man or an old one; 
and a few elderly maidens mooted the point whether he 
were likely to be a “single” gentleman, or burdened 
with a “wife and family.” These and similar discus. 
sions were increasing in vivacity, and kindling more 
and more gaiety of repartee, when suddenly, with the 
effect of a funeral knell upon their mirth, a whisper 
began to circulate, that there was one masque too many 
in company. Persons had been stationed by Adorni in 
different galleries, with instructions to note accurately 
the dress of every person in the company; to watch the 
motions of every one who gave the slightest cause for 
suspicion, by standing aloof from the rest of the assem- 
bly, or by any other peculiarity of manner ; but, above. 
all, to count the numbers of the total assembly. This 
last injunction was more easily obeyed than at first sight 
seemed possible. At this time, the Hungarian dances, 
which required a certain number of partners to execute 
the movements of the figure, were of themselves a suf- 
ficient register of the precise amount of persons en- 
gaged inthem. And, as these dances continued for a 


no further computation necessary, than simply to take 
the uccount of all who stood otherwise engaged. This 
list being much the smaller one, was soon made; and 
the reports of several different observers, stationed in 
different galleries, and checked by each other, all talli- 
ed in reporting a total of just twelve hundred and one 
persons, after every allowance was made for the known 
members of the landgrave’s suite, who were all un- 
masqued. 

This report was announced with considerable trepi- 
dation, in a very audible whisper to Adorni and the 


, ; Under ordinary circumstances, this dreadful event|landgtave. The buzz of agitation attracted instant at- 
near me—or even touching myself—or haunting my| would have yon Me the spirits of the company ; as it 4 : 
oomy excitement which al-| of several; the news went rapidly kindling through the 
room that the company was too many by one: all the 
ladies trembled, their i 
It seemed as though he had perpe-|they stopped in the very middle of questions, answers 
by way of reviving| halted for their conclusion, and were never more re 
membered by either party; the very music began to 
falter, the lights seemed to wane and sicken; for the 
fact was now tuo evident—that The Masque had kept 
wished to send immediately before an] his appointment, and was at this moment in the room, 


tention ; the whisper was loud enough to cateh the ears 


nees shook, their voices failed, 








with the good or the evil in that inserutable region ’|as though 
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harmony swept along. The vast saloon, and its echo. 
with their floating plumes and jewelled caps, glided: 


was one magnificent and tempestuous confusion, over- 


should conduct himself in a manner unbecoming a ca. - 
feel it their duty to chastise him; “ though,” said they, — 


proper to teach him better manners, or even to cane ~ 


long time undisturbed, this calculation once made, left - 
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o meet 
” 


the landgrave and his honourable com- 


and the landgrave now walked apart from 
f theaousehold, and were obviously consult- 
her on the next step to be taken, or on the 
> er moment for executing one whith had already 
; decided on. Some crisis seemed approaching, 
- rs of many — — ty mae ee 
icipated some cruel or bloody act of vengeance. 
te oor Masque !” sighed a voone lady in her ten- 
der-hearted concern for one who seemed now at the 
rey of his enemies; ‘* Do you think, sir,” addressing 
a partner, “they will cut him to pieces ?”—* Oh, 
that wicked old Adorni !” exclaimed another; “T know 
he will stick the poor Masque on one side, and some- 
body else will stick him on the other; I know he will, 
because The Masque called him a tailor: do you think 
was a tailor, sir?”’—‘* Why, really, madam, he 
walks like a tailor ; but then he must be a very bad 
one, considering how ill his.own clothes are made; and 
that, you know, is next dvor to being none at all. But 
gee, his highness is going to stup the music.” 3 
In fact, at that moment the landgrave made a signa! 
to the orchestra ; the music ceased abruptly; and his 


Riess 
he rest 0 
, toget 


Hhighness advancing to the company, who stood eager- 


ly awaiting his words, said—* Illustrious and noble 
friends! for a very urgent and special cause I will re- 
quest of you all to take your seats.” 

The company obeyed, every one sought the chair 
next to him, or, if a lady, accepted that which was of- 
fered by the cavalier at her side. The standers con- 
tinually diminished. Two hundred were left, one 
hundred and fifty, eighty, sixty, twenty, till at last 
they were reduced to two,—both gentlemen, who had 
been attending upon ladies. They were suddenly 
aware of their own situation. One chair only remain- 





ed outof twelve hundred. Eager to exonerate himself 
from suspicion, each sprang furiously to this seat; 
each attained it at the same moment, and each pos- 
sessed himself of part at the same instant. As they 
happened to be two elderly corpulent men, the younger 
cavaliers, under all the restraints of tle moment, the 
panic of the company, and the landgrave’s presence, 
could not forbear laughing; and the more spirited 
amongst the young ladies caught the infection. 

His highness was little in a temper to brook this 
levity; and hastened to relieve the joint occupants 
of the chair from the ridicule of their situation. 
“Enough!” he exclaimed, “enough! all my friends 
are requested to resume the situation most agreeable 
to them; my purpose is answered.”—The prince was 
himself standing with all his household, and, as a 
point of respect, all the company rose. (“As you 
were,” whispered the young soldiers to their fair com- 


Ff panions.) 


Adorni now came forward. “It is known,” said he, 
“by trials more than sufficient, that some intruder, with 
the worst intentions, has crept into this honourable 
company. The ladies present will therefore have the 
goodness to retire apart to the lower end of the saloon, 
Whilst the noble cavaliers will present themselves in 
succession to six officers of his highness’s household, to 
whom they will privately communicate their names 
and quality.” 

is arrangement was complied with, not however 
without the exchange of a few flying jests on the part 





ofthe younger cavaliers, and their fair partners, as 
they separated for’ the purpose. The cavaliers, who 
Were rather more than five hundred in number, went 
up as they were summoned by the number marked 
won their cards of admission, and privately communi- 
tating with some one of the officers appointed, were 
fon told off, and filed away to the right of the land. 
fftve; waiting for the signal which should give them 
ion to rejoin their parties. 

All had been now told off, within a score. These 
were clustered together in a group; and in that group 
mdoubtedly was The Masque. Every eye was con- 
Yetged upon this small knot of cavaliers; each of the 
Wectators, according to his fancy, selected the one 

came nearest in dress, or in personal appearance, 

lohis preconceptions of that mysterious agent. Nota 

td was uttered, not a whisper; hardly a robe was 
to rustle, or a feather to wave. 

twenty were rapidly reduced to twelve, these to 

the six to four—three—two; the tale of the invited 

"us complete, and one man remained behind. That 

Was, past doubting, The Masque ! 


—_ 





CHAPTER XVI. 

“There stands he that governs Klosterheim by 
night!” thought every cavalier as he endeavoured to 
pierce the gloomy being’s concealment, with pene- 
trating eyes, or by scrutiny, ten times repeated, to un- 
masque the dismal secrets which lurked beneath his 
disguise. “There stands the gloomy murderer!” 
thought another. “There stands the poor detected 
criminal,” thought the pitying young lacies, “ who in 
the next moment must lay bare his breast to the land. 
grave’s musketeers.” 

The figure meantime stood tranquil and collected, 
apparently not in the least disturbed by the conscious- 
ness of his situation, or the breathless suspense of 
more than a thousand spectators of rank and eminent 
station, all bending their louks upon himself. He had 
been leaning against a marble column, as if wrapped 
up in reverie, and careless of every thing about him. 
But when the dead silence announced that the ceremo- 
ny was closed, that he only remained to answer for 
himself, and upon palpable proof—evidence not to be 
gainsayed—incapable of answering satisfactorily ; when 
in fact it was beyond dispute that here was at length 
revealed, in bodily presence, before the eyes of those 
whom he had so long haunted with terrors, The Masque 
of ‘Xlosterheim,—it was naturally expected that now at 
least he would show alarm and trepidation; that he 
would prepare for defence, or address himself to in- 
stant flight. 

Far otherwise !—cooler than any one person beside in 
the saloon, he stood, like the marble column against 
which he had been reclining, upright, massy, and im- 
perturbable. He was enveloped in a voluminous mantle, 
which at this moment, with a leisurely motion, he suf- 
fered to fall at his feet, and displayed a figure in which 
the grace of an Antinous met with the columnar strength 
of a Grecian Hercules, presenting, in its tout ensemble, 
the majestic proportions of a Jupiter. He stood —a 
breathing statue of gladiatorial beauty, towering above 
all who were near him, and eclipsing the noblest speci- 
mens of the human form which the martial assembly 
presented. A buzz of admiration arose, which in the 
following moment was suspended by the dubious recol- 
lections investing his past appearances, and the terror 
which waited even on his present movements. He was 
armed to the teeth ;, and he was obviously preparing to 
move. 

Not a word had yct been spoken; so tumultuous was 
the succession of surprises, so mixed and conflicting the 
feelings, so intense the anxiety. The arrangement of 
the groups was this :—at the lower half of the room, but 
starting forward in attitudes of admiration or suspense, 
were the ladies of Klosterheim. At the upper end, in 
the centre, one hand raised to bespeak attention, was The 
Masque of Klosterheim. To his left, and a little behind 
him, with a subtle Venitian countenance, one hand 
waving back a half file of musketeers, and the other 
raised as if to arrest the arm of The Masque, was the 
wily minister Adorni—creeping nearer and nearer with 
a stealthy stride. To his right was the great body of 
Klosterheim cavaliers, a score of students and young 
officers pressing forward to the front ; but in advance of 
the whole, the Landgrave of X——, haughty, lowering, 
and throwing out looks of defiance. These were the po- 
sitions and attitudes in which the first discovery of The 
Masque had surprised them ; and these they still retained. 
Less dignified spectators were looking downwards from 
the galleries. 

“ Surrender !” was the first word by which silence 
was broken ; it came from the landgrave. 

“ Or die!” exclaimed Adorni. 

“ He dies in any case,” rejoined the prince. 

The Masque still raised his hand with the action of 
one who bespeaks attention. Adorni he deigned not to 
notice. Slightly inclining his head to the landgrave, in 
a tone to which it might be the head-dress of elaborate 
steel work that gave a sepulchral tone, he replied,— 

“The Masque, who rules in Klosterheim by night, 
surrenders not. He can die. But first he will comple 
the ceremony of the night—he will reveal himself.” 

“That is superfluous,” exclaimed Adorni ; “ we need 
no further revelations. Seize him, and lead him out to 
death !” 

“ Dog of an Italian !” replied The Masque, drawing a 
dag* from his belt,“ die first yourself!" And so saying 
he slowly turned and levelled the barrel at Adorni, who 
fled with two bounds to the soldiers in the rear, Then, 
withdrawing the weapon hastily, he added in a tone of 
cool contempt, “ Or bridle that coward’s tongue.” 


* Dag, 4 sort of pletot or carbine. 


1 forward to meet The Masque. 





But this was not the minister’s intention. “Seize 
him !” he cried again impetuously to the soldiers, laying 
his hand on the arm of the foremost, and pointing them 
forward to their prey. 

“ No !” said the landgrave, with a commanding voice ; 
“ Halt! I bid you.” Something there was in the tone, 
or it might be that there was something in his private 
recollections, or something in the general mystery, which 
promised a discovery that he feared to lose by the too 
precipitate vengeance of the Italian. “ What is it, mys- 
terious being, that you would reveal? Or who is it that 
you now believe interested in your revelations ?” 

“Yourself. Prince, it would seem that you have me 
at your mercy: wherefore then the coward haste of this 
Venitian hound? Iam ; youare many. Lead me 
then out—shoot me. But@fo: freely I entered this hall; 
freely I will leave it. If I must die, I will die as a sol- 
dier. Such I am; and aeither runagate from a foreign 
land, nor”—turning to Adorni—“ a base mechanic.” 

“ But a murderer!” shrieked Adorni: “ but a murderer, 
and with hands yet reeking from innocent blood !” 

“ Blood, Adorni, that I will yet avenge. Prince, you 
demand the nature of my revelations. I will reveal my 
name, my quality, and my mission.” 

“ And to whom ?” 

“To yourself, and none beside. And, as a pledge for 
the sincerity of my discoveries, I will first of all commu- 
nicate a dreadful secret, known, as you fondly believe, 
to none but your highness. Prince, dare you receive my 
revelations ?” 

Speaking thus, The Masque took one step to the rear, 
turning his back upon the room, and by a gesture, signi- 
fied his wish that the landgrave should accompany him. 


‘But at this motion, ten or a dozen of the foremost among 


the young cavaliers started forward in advance of the 
landgrave, in part forming a half circle about his person, 
and in part commanding the open door-way. 

“ He is armed !” they exclaimed ; “ and trebly armed: 
will your highness approach him too nearly ?” 

“T fear him not,” said the landgrave, with something 
of a contemptuous tone. 

“Wherefore should you fear me?” retorted The 
Masque, with a manner so tranquil and serene as in- 
voluntarily to disarm suspicion : “ Were it possible that I 
should seek the life of any man here in particular, in 
that case, (pointing to the fire-arms in his belt) why 
should I need to come nearer? Were it possible that 
any should find in my conduct here a motive to personal 
vengeance upon himself, which of you is not near 
enough? Has your highness the courage to trample on 
such terrors ?” 

Thus challenged, as it were, to a trial of his courage 
before the assembled rank of Klosterheim, the landgrave 
waved off all who would have stepped forward officiously 
to his support. If he felt any tremors, he was now sen- 
sible that pride and princely honour called upon him to 
dissemble them. And probably, that sort of tremors, 
which he felt in reality, did not point in a direction to 
which physical support, such as was now tendered, could 
have keen available. He hesitated no longer, but strode 
His highness and ‘The 
Masque met near the archway of the door, in the very 
centre of the groups. 

With a thrilling tone—deep—piercing—full of alarm— 
The Masque began thus :— 

“To win your confidence, for ever to establish credit 
with your highness, I will first of all reveal the name of 
that murderer, who this night dared to pollute your 
palace with an old man’s blood. Prince, bend your ear 
a little this way.” 

With a shudder, and a visible effort of self-command, 
the landgrave inclined his ear to The Masque, who 
added— 

“ Your highness will be shocked to hear it :” then in 
a lower tone,“ Who could have believed it ?—It was 

.” All was pronounced clearly and strongly, ex- 
cept the last word—the name of the murderer : that was 
made audible only to the landgrave’s ear. 

Sudden and tremendous was the effect upon the prince: 
he reeled a few paces off, put his hand to the hilt of his 
sword, smote his forehead, threw frenzied looks upon 
The Masque,—now half imploring, now dark with vin 
dictive wrath. ‘Then succeeded a pause of profoundest 
silence, during which all the twelve hundred visiters, 
whom he had himself assembled, as if expressly to make 
them witnesses of this extraordinary scene, and of the 
power with which a stranger could shake him to and 
fro in a tempestuous strife of passions, were looking and 
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